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LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH \4, 1857. 


Aotes. 
LOCALITY OF THE ABDUCTION OF QUEEN MARY. 


A paper on this debated point was lately read 
before the Society of the Antiquaries of Scotland 
by Mr. R. Chambers. The question is, whether 
the Queen was seized by Bothwell at the Almond 
River, seven miles from Edinburgh, or at the 
suburb of Fountainbridge (formerly called Foul- 
briggs), close to the city: it has been thought by 
the cavalier writers, Crawford, Goodall, and 
Agnes Strickland, that if the latter locality could 
be established, collusion between Bothwell and 
Mary would appear much less likely than in the 
other case. 

Mr. Chambers showed that all contemporary 
writers placed the occurrence at the Almond 
River, which Mary had to cross on her way from 
Linlithgow to the capital. Buchanan says, 
“Bothwell waited for her at the Almond Bridge, 
as they had agreed, and took her, not against her 
will, to Dunbar.” Lord Herries, a partizan of 
the Queen, says, “He stayed at the Almond 
Bridge till she came up.” Robert Birrell, a citizen 
of Edinburgh, speaks in his Diary of the occur- 
rence taking place “at the bridge of Cramond,” 


which is a bridge across the Almond, though not 


on the Linlithgow road. Sir James Melville, 
who was in the Queen’s company on the occasion, 
only says, “in her back-coming, betwixt Linlith- 
gow and Edinburgh,” a phrase manifestly suitable 
toa spot nearly midway between the two places, 
but not to one close to the termination of the 
journey. An anonymous Chronicle of the Kings 
of Scotland, printed by the Maitland Club, gives 
“the brig of Awmont” as the place. There is 
also a Diary of Occurrents printed by the same 
club — the work of a well-informed contemporary 
—and here the locality is very clearly laid down, 
“between Kirkliston and Edinburgh, at ane place 
callit the Briggs.” As there is still a place called 
the Briggs close to the Bridge of Almond on the 
Linlithgow road, it becomes evident that the last 
writer contemplated the same spot with Buchanan, 
Lord Herries, and the author of the Chronicle 
above-mentioned ; only stating it more precisely. 


This spot was described by Mr. Chambers as | 


very suitable for the purpose. It is in a tongue 
of land formed by the junction of the Gogar water 
with the Almond; so that Bothwell, coming from 
Hatton, where he spent the previous night, had 
the Queen and her little party at a great advan- 
tage, as she could not escape in the other direction 
without the risk of drowning in one or other of 
these two streams. The place, moreover, was so 
marshy as to be till lately called the Foulmyre. 
The Queen could not have left the narrow cause- 














way forming the road, without being stuck in a 
bog. 

Most writers of Scottish history have been con- 
tent to follow the contemporary authors above 
quoted. On what grounds, it will be asked, have 
Crawford, Goodall, and Strickland, set forth a 
different locality? The single dictum of the 
Latin act of parliament for Bothwell’s forfeiture, 
which states the event as having happened “ad 
pontes vulgo vocatos foulbriggis.” The western 
suburb of Edinburgh was called Foulbriggs in the 
last century; and it is, without hesitation, as- 
sumed as the place referred to by the statute, 
which Miss Strickland triumphantly declares to be 
a document paramount to all others. 

In Mr. Chambers’s paper, the words of the act 
of parliament were read in conformity with all the 
other contemporary authorities. Pontes is simply 
the Latin, according to the style of that day, for 
Briggs, the place on the Almond. In the same 
style, a Latin description of Lothian of Charles I.’s 
time was quoted by Mr. Chambers as stating 
that the Gogar joins the Almond “a pontibus 
orientalibus,” that is, at Easter Briggs, one of the 
farm-houses at the place. The vulgar name of 
Foulbriggs he holds as casual, with reference to 
the former condition of the ground, and as still 
shadowed in the term Foulmyre. Such names are 
very liable to be repeated in Scotland, and it is 
not therefore surprising to find that it was applied, 
a century and a half later, to a dirty suburb of 
Edinburgh, notwithstanding that it is a place 
without bridges. The pretensions of that Foul- 
briggs to be the scene of the abduction are the less 
plausible from the fact that it is not situated upon 
the road from Linlithgow, and could not be 
reached by a party travelling on that road, with- 
out their turning back from a certain point by a 
different route. 

What Mr. Chambers held as fixing the Almond 
locality beyond question was a quotation he ad- 
duced from a document equally authoritative with 
the act of parliament, namely, a remission under 
the Privy Seal, granted on the Ist of October, 
1567 (five months after the event), to Andrew 
Redpath, in Deringtowne, for “art and part of 
treasonably coming in company with James Earl 
of Bothwell, and umbesetting the Queen’s way on 


| her return from the burgh of Stirling to the burgh 


of Edinburgh, near the water of Almond.” With 
a contemporary state document of such a cha- 
racter speaking so clearly on the point, and to the 


| same purport with all contemporary writers, 


friends as well as enemies of the Queen, the act of 
parliament may well be interpreted to the same 
purport, if it can feasibly be done, as Mr. Cham- 
bers has shown to be the case. 

It would therefore appear that this attempt to 
make a point in favour of Queen Mary is for the 
mean time a failure. Anon. 
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LAW'S PHILOSOPHICAL WRITINGS. 


Referring to the conclusion of the article (“ N.& 
Q.” 2 §. i. 515, 516), I now give the proposed Ab- 
stract of Mr. Law's philosophical writings (vols. 
ii. and iii. of Introduction to Theosophy), which 
may be said to constitute an essential preliminary 
study to the Works of Jacob Béhme. These pieces, 
(with those contained in the preceding volume) 
are what our popular religious writers designate 
“Law's Mystical Writings,” though the logical 
and philosophical student will consider them 
simply to contain a familiar yet strict demonstra- 
tion of the true faith and practice of the Christian 
Religion, — not from the gospel revelation of the | 
Old and New Testaments, but from the ground | 
and mystery of the eternal Nature itself, originally 

| 
| 





opened and revealed by God in Behmen, as asserts 
Mr. Law. So that, whosoever shall become ac- 
quainted with, and have but sufficient intellectual 
ability, honesty of purpose, and patience, to read | 
and duly examine such revelation, — be he who he | 
may, Hindoo, Mahomedan, Jew, or Christian un- | 
believer, —he will be forced to yield himself a con- | 
vert to the doctrine, if not to the practice, of the 
true Christian Faith. And thus, it is maintained, 
was the groundwork laid by Divine Providence, 
(i.e. by a counterpart gospel of natural religion,) 
for the introduction of the intellectual alien nations 
out of their patriarchal religious philosophy, into 
the evangelical fold of Christianity. Whence also 
has proceeded the radical, universal refinement of 
philosophy and theology among the western na- 
tions. 

“Book V.— The Appeal: or the Fundamental Doc- 
trines of Christianity Demonstrated. . (Forming a Practical 
Guide to the Science of True Metaphysics. ) 

“ Chapter 1. — Of creation in general. Of the origin of 
the soul. Whence will and thought are in the creature. 
Why the will is free. The origin of evil solely from the 
creature. This world not a first immediate creation of 
God. How the world comes to be in its present state. 
The first perfection of man. All things prove a trinity in 
God. Man hath the triune nature of God in him. 
Arianism and deism confuted by nature. That life is | 
uniform through all creatures. That there is but one 
kind of death to be found in all nature. The fallen soul 
hath the nature of hell in it. Regeneration is areal birth 
of a divine life in the soul. That there is but one salva- 
tion possible in nature. This salvation only to be had 
from Jesus Christ. All the rationalist’s faith and hope 
proved to be false. 

“ Chapter 11, — Of eternal and temporal nature. How 
nature is from God, and the scene of his action. How the 
creatures are out of it. Temporal nature created out of 
that which is eternal. ‘The fallen angels brought the first 
disorders into nature. This world created to repair those 
disorders. Whence good and evil are in everything df 
this world. How heaven and hell are the foundation, or 
generate the whole of this world. How the fire of this 
world differs from eternal fire; and the matter of this 
world from the materiality of heaven. Eternal nature is 
the kingdom of heaven, the beatific manifestation of the | 
triune Deity. The Deity is mere love and goodness. | 
How wrath and anger came to be ascribed to God. Of 





| demption. 


| of God. 


fire in general. Of the unbeginning fire. Of the spirita- 
ality of fire. How fire comes to be in material things, 
Whence the possibility of kindling fire in the things of 
this world. Every man is, and must be, the kindler of 
his own eternal fire or spiritual life. 

“ Chapter III. — The true ground of all the doctrines of 
the gospel discovered. Why Adam could make no atone- 
ment for his sins, Why and how Jesus Christ alone can 
make this atonement. Whence the shedding of blood for 
the remission of sins. What wrath or anger it is, that is 
quenched and atoned by the blood of Christ. Of the last 
sufferings of Christ. Why and how we must eat the 
flesh and drink the blood —of the universal heavenly 
body or nature — of Jesus Christ. 


“Book VI. — The Spirit of Prayer, or the Way to Re- 
generation. In Three Parts. — (Being a Popular Treatise 


| of the Art of Reconstituting the Dislocated Principles of 


Man’s Threefold Life, or Nature, in their Original created 
Order, Relations and Subserviency. According to the 
Grounds established in the preceding Book V.) 

“Part First. Chapter 1.—The indifference and insen- 
sibility of men in general to their eternal interests. The 
original state of man as the son of God, or central child of 
the total divine and astral nature. His unavoidable trial 
and his fall. The groundwork commencement of his re- 
His real nature and state by reason of sin; 
how it differs from that of the fallen angels. The means 
of his salvation, or recovery of the Light and holy Spirit 
The new birth not a figurative expression, but a 
real, living process, or moral transmutation and vege- 
tation. ‘The whole chapter being a familiar discourse 
of matters preparatory to the spirit of prayer. 

“ Chapter 11. — In what salvation, or the regenerate life 
consists, namely, in the manifestation of the nature, life and 
spirit of Jesus Christ in the new inward man, The means 
of attaining such a state lie in faith, or the right direction 
and earnest working of the will. How the ground or 
principium of faith, which is a seed of “ Christ,” called in 
scripture the “seed of the woman,” or the “ engrafted 
word,” lies graciously implanted in every soul. Its open- 
ing, awakening and developement, the only way of salva- 
tion. The tokens by which the regenerate life discovers 
itself. All depends on adherence toit (as the place or centre 
of God to us), and removing all impediments of earthly lusts 
away from it. The infallible truths by which we may 
be assured that our dependance is well grounded. The 
abandonment of self, and the true nature and worth of 
self-denials and mortification. No activity of our own of 
any avail to salvation. The only way is the desire of the 
soul wholly turned to God. [The further elucidation of 
these points will be found in the last dialogue of the 
hereafter following treatise of the “ Spirit of Love.” ] 

“Pant Seconp [the argument being set forth in the 
form of Dialogues, between (1.) Theophilus, a learned sage, 
and master of the science contained in the writings of 
Jacos Béume, surnamed centralis philosophus, (2.) an 
academic, or scholastic-theologian and metaphysician, 
(3.) a plain, unlettered, common-sense christian, and (4.) & 
rationalist, or natural moralist — whether Deist, Unitarian, 
or modern Swedenborgian. | 

“ Dialogue I. — Introduction, on the vanity of spiritual 
knowledge where there is no earnest devotion. Mystical 
or spiritual books only useful as calls to the renunciation 
of self, and the cultivation of the new life. The nature of 
self described, and the necessity of its complete oblation 
or death demonstrated. The actual grounds of this 
necessity here shown to be in the nature of things, and not 
in the arbitrary provisions of God’s providence. How the 
Will of the creature stands between God and Nature, as 
the only opener of all good and evil. Its turning to God 
in true faith, or fixed imagination and earnest desire, the 
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means of bringing heaven into the soul; that is, of at- 
taining to the paradisical birth of the soul’s life. The ac- 
cordance of these doctrines with the Scripture. One only 
death and one only life throughout all nature. Vindica- 
tion of the ‘Appeal.’ [This discourse, which involves an 
elucidation of the writings of Bénae, deferred to another 
occasion; when Theophilus proposes to describe the true 
nature and end of those writings, and the right use and 
manner of reading them. The concluding Fifth and Sixth 
Dialogues of this Boox will accordingly be found to be 
devoted to that object.] 

“ Dialogue 11. — The philosophy of the gospel doctrine 
of redemption and salvation continued. How Adam stood 


in his state of perfection, or creation. The gradual fall or | 


declension of his Will, through earthly imagining. The 
division of Adam (the spirituo-corporified idea, or Virgin 
Image of God, Nature and All Things, eternal and tem- 
poral,) into a male and female, (like the created earthly 
animals, Gen. i. 25—27.). The fall consummated, whereby 
the inward eternal nature of man became diabolic, and the 
outward astral, ferine, gross, and bestial. The means of 
human recovery, by the promised redeemer, or pregnated 
covenant of the ‘ seed of the woman.’ The argument 
for the renunciation of self and the world resumed, (from the 
first dialogue), on the rational ground of this philosophy. 
In what consists the great apostacy, ‘the sin of all sins, 
and heresy of all heresies.’ Hours and forms of prayer 
considered. 

* Dialogue I1I. — The difficulty attending the total con- 
version of the heart to God. The whole life of the fallen 
nature to be parted with, and yet no possibility in man of 
doing it. The omnipotence ob the love of God, and how 
it overcomes all evil and opposition, when the heart turns 
to God, in a right understanding and faith. How this 
love has followed and inspired man from the beginning, 
as the ‘ Immanuel’ or seed of Jesus- God, treasured in the 
ground of every soul. The beginning of salvation, by the 
awakening and contest of this holy virgin seed. The 
new creature formed, or the spirit of divine love born and 
working in man. How this spirit is procured and known, 
so as to avoid delusion. The prayer or respiration of this 
spirit, the only genuine devotion. No other spirit in man 

therefore no speculation or reasoning, however transcen- 

ental, ] works to salvation. The consistency of this doc- 
trine with free will, Prayer the continual and habitual 
state of the Will, according as it works with the Spirit of 
God, or the spirit of the world and its own selfish nature, 
fallen from God. All the soul’s goodness, or growth in 
holiness, dependent on the continuity and earnestness of the 
will-state, faith or desire (as given up toGod). The out- 
ward expression of prayer justly discriminated. How far 
manuals of devotion, or set forms of prayer, are profitable. 
The degrees of prayer, or steps of the spiritual life, (to its 
attain perfection, the state of Jesus glorified, Philip. 
iii. 12—15.). Why the ‘ drawing ’ or magnetism of the Holy 
Spirit (John, xii. 32.) is the source of every aspiration to 
unite with the goodness and holiness of God. How this 
Spirit (or life of the one eternal element, the universal 
heavenly body of Jesus-God), is known by the pure, free, 
unbounded guodness, patience, meekness and love, which 
it inspires. These tempers in man, as the aim of his life, 
the certain effects of the Holy Spirit’s presence and in- 
fluence; and an evidence to him of his being in the pro- 
cess of regeneration or way to eternal beatitude. 


(To be continued.) 





Anon. 





ETYMOLOGIES. 


Quarry. — This term of the chase, which seems 
to have perplexed our lexicographers, is in reality 


nothing more than the simple Anglifaction (if I 
may coin the term) of the French curée, which 
signifies the portion of the hunted and slain deer 
or other game which was given to the dogs, the 
whole carcass, if, as in the case of a hare, it was 
abandoned to them. Now Bulloker, in his En- 
glish Expositor (8vo., 1616), as quoted by Malone 
and others on Shakspeare, says: “A quarry 
among hunters signifieth the reward given to 
hounds after they have hunted, or the venison 
which is taken by hunting.” We may see that 
the meaning is somewhat extended here; and it 
is extended still further by some of our Shak- 
spearian critics, who make it “a heap of dead 
game,” resting chiefly, I suppose, on — 
e. . ° ° To make a quarry, 
With thousands of these quartered slaves, as high 
As I could pike my lance.” 
Coriolanus, Act I. Sc. 1. 

But here quarry is used in its original sense, the 
meaning being, he would make one huge curée of 
them; the Homeric adrods 3 éAdpia Tevxe Kiverat. 
It seems to be used in Bulloker’s second sense in— 

“ Were on the quarry of these murdered deer 

To add the death of you.” 
* Macb., Act 1V. Sc. 3.; 


while in — 
“ And Fortune on his damned quarry smiling, 
Showed like a rebel’s whore.” 
Maceb., Act I. Se. 2. 

I am absolutely certain that quarry is not the 
poet's word, and it is pitiable to see the efforts of 
critics to make any sense of it. Why not here, 
and elsewhere, honestly confess that the text is 
corrupt, sometimes hopelessly so, and not out of 
a superstitious reverence for the blunders of the 
old printers make Shakspeare write as no man 
in his senses ever wrote. Forsooth he calls Mac- 
| donwald’s living soldiers a quarry, because they 
were destined to become a prey to his enemies, 
i. e. a heap of dead game. Ido not think, more- 
over, that the word for which quarry now stands 
referred to the rebel’s men; it was rather to some- 
thing belonging to himself, such as projects, trea- 
son, banners, colours, §c., none of which could be 
asserted to be the right word, any more than 
quarrel, which Johnson proposed. If I were an 
editor, I would of course leave quarry, but give 
my opinion that the case was nearly hopeless, 
Indeed, the copy of this scene seems to have come 
| to the printer in a very imperfect state ; for though 
| quarry may be the only word in it that is not the 

oet’s, yet several lines seem to have been illegi- 

le. Thus, in the place we are noticing, who on 
earth can make sense or grammar of — 


} 
| 
« Till he faced the slave ; 
| 
| 








Which ne’er shook hands, nor bade farewell to him 
Till he unseamed him,” &c. ? 
For this is the reading of the folios. Surely 
there must be at least a line and a half lost after 
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slave, and victory, or some such word, was pro- 
bably the antecedent to which. 

But quarry is used in a third sense, the only 
one to be found in our ordinary dictionaries, 
namely, that of the living game, the object of 

ursuit. This seems to have originated with 

penser, that perverter of words from their true 
meaning : for he has — 
“ Whilst they together for the quarry strove.” 

F. Queene, vi. 2. 20., 
meaning the lady. In this he was followed by 
Milton in — 

“ Sagacious of his quarry from afar,” 
"ar. Lost, x. 281., 
and then by Akenside and other poets. 

Bale.— This is another perplexity to lexico- 
graphers. To me it has always seemed to be 
merely another form of bane: for J and 2, it is 
well-known, are commutable, ez. gr. infantile, in- 
fantine. There is little difference of sense be- 
tween baleful and baneful, much less than between 
borne and born, which were originally the same, 
the latter referring to gestation, while now it is 
confined to parturition. 

The mention of bdale-induces me to notice an- 
other passage of Shakspeare. In Hamlet (Act I. 
Sc. 4.) the text is — 

“ The dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance, of a doubt 
To his own scandal.” 
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Here eale is, beyond doubt, a mere misprint for | 


evil, or for ill. In our ordinary editions, however, 
the word given is base; whence Delius, who is 
bringing out an edition of Shakspeare in Germany, 
has, as he probably thinks very cleverly, given 
bale as the true reading. Would any born En- 
glishman have done so? I think not. As for 
often dout, the usual correction for of a doubt, I 
simply reject it. Tuos. Ketcutiey. 


INEDITED LETTERS OF DR. FRANKLIN. 


I enclose you copies of two letters of Dr. 
Franklin, which do not appear ever to have been 
printed ; they seem to be leaves out of his letter 
book, the drafts or copies of the letters sent. 
The erasures and interlineations in No. 10. are 
as in the original, which is in my possession. You 
will perhaps think them worth preserving by 
printing them in your valuable periodical. 

W. C. Treveryan. 

Wallington. 

“No. 10, 

“Dr. Franklin presents his best Respects to Lord 
Stanhope, with many Thanks to his Lordship and Lord 
Chatham for the « © ommunicet ation of so authentic a Copy 


of the Motion. 


Dr, F. ie-fall-of fill’d with Admiration | 
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seen in the 
of the=i-ism that truly great Man. He has » econ 
Course of Life, often 


sometimes Eloquence without Wisdom, and 

Wisdom without Eloquence ; = in the present 
Instance he sees both united; and both, as he thinks, in 
the highest Degree possible. 

“ Craven Street, Jan. 23, —75.” 

This appears to relate to Lord Chatham's mo- 
tion (Jan. 20) for an Address to his Majesty for 
recalling the troops from Boston. 

“ No. 19. 
“ Grafton Street, Feb. 20, 1775, 

“ Not having had a convenient opportunity to talk 
with Lord Hyde until this morning, on the subject I 
mentioned when I had, my worthy friend, the pleasure to 
see you last, I now give you the earliest information of 
his Lordship’s sentiments upon my proposition. 

“ He declares he has no personal objections, and that 
he is always desirous of the conversation of Men of 
Knowledge. Consequently, in that respect, would have 
a pleasure in yours. But he apprehends, that on the 
present American contest, your principles and his, or 

rather those of Parliament, are as yet so wide from each 

other, that a meeting merely to discuss them, might give 
you unnecessary trouble. Should you think otherwise; 
or should any propitious circumstances approximate such 
distant sentiments, he would be happy to be used as a 
channel to convey what might tend to harmony, from a 
Person of credit, to those in power. 

“ And I will venture to advance, from my knowledge 
of his Lordship’s opinion of Men and things, that nothing 
of that nature would suffer in the passage. 

“ I am, with a sincere regard, 
“ Your most obed* Serv. 
“ Howe.” 

Addressed — 

“ To Doctor Franklin.” 

(Draft of Answer.) 
“ No. 20. 
“ Craven Street, Feb. 20. —75, 

“ Having nothing to offer on the American Business 
in Addition to what Lord Hyde is already acquainted 
with from the Papers that have passed, it seems most 
respectful not to give his Lp the Trouble of a Visit, since 
a mere Discussion of the Sentiments contained in those 
Papers is not in his Opinion likely to produce any good 
Effect. Iam thankful, however, to his Lordship for the 
Permission of Waiting on him, which I shall use if any- 
thing occurs that may give a Chance of Utility in such 
an Interview. 

“ With sincere Esteem and Respect, I have the honour 
to be, my Lord, 

“ Your Lordship’s most obedt 
“hum! Sery*, 
“B. F. 

“ Lord Howe.” 

From the originals in the possession of Mrs. 
Alex. Wyndham, Westlodge, Blandford, Dorset- 


shire. 





7 
MEMORIAL OF WILLIAM TYNDALE, 

In the library of St. Paul’s Cathedral (13 D. 
21.) isa copy of Sermones discipuli de tempore et de 
sanctis, una cum promptuario exemplorum, printed 
Argentine, 1495. In the very full and complete 
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account of that library, which is given in Mr. Bot- 
field's Notes on the Cathedral Libraries of Eng- 
land, 1849, 8vo., p. 315,, this is termed “a very 
curious volume,” and a copy is given of a MS. in- 
scription made in it: but, among several minor 
discrepancies, that copy contains one error which 
is of importance, as it misrepresents the name of 
Tyndale’s father. The following transcript is 
more exact : 

“ Orate charitatiue pro aia Johis tyndait qui dedit hic 
libri cOuentui de grenwycli frm minorfii de obsuancia 
to which is added, by a second hand] die pfessionis sui 
filii fris Wilimi Anno dai 1501.” 

William Tyndale was born at Hunt’s Court, 
Nibley, Gloucestershire, the third son of John 
Tyndale, alias Hytchins, of that place, about the 
year 1477. In the memoir of him, by Mr. Geo. 
Offor, prefixed to Bayster’s edition (1836) of 
Tyndale’s New Testament of 1526, it is related 
that — 

“The ordination of William Tyndale took place at the 
conventual church of the priory of St. Bartholomew in 
Smithfield, on the eleventh day of March, 1502, by 
Thomas, Suffragan Bishop of Pavaden, by authority of 
William Warham, Bishop of London; and [he] was or- 
dained priest to the nunnery of Lambley, in the diocese 
of Carlisle. He took the vows, and became a friar in the 
monastery at Greenwich in 1508. 





We are indebted to 


the Rev. R. H. Barham, of St. Paul’s, for the discovery | 


of a memorandum in Latin, peculiarly interesting in 
tracing the history of Tyndale. It is on the title-page of 
the Sermones de Herolt, a small folio, printed in the year 
1495, in the cathedral library: ‘Charitably pray for the 
soul of John Tyndale, who gave this book to the monas- 
tery of Greenwich of the observance of the minor brothers, 
on the day that brother William, his son, made his pro- 
fession, in the year 1508.’” 


Mr. Offor found a confirmation of the identity 
of this William Tyndale with the Reformer in a 
passage of his preface to the Parable of the Wicked 


Mammon, 1528, in which he mentions “one Je- | 


rome, a brother of Greenwich also.” But “the 
monastery of Greenwich of the observance of the 
minor brothers” is a very unintelligible translation 
of the true designation of the convent at Green- 
wich; which was one of the few houses in England 


of Friars minors, or Franciscans, of the stricter or | 


reformed rule, called de Observantia, or Recollects. 
J.G.N. 





Minar Potes, 


Books Burnt.— Poor Tom Durfey! who would 
have expected to have seen his witty works en- 
shrined in the martyrology of books,—a punishment 
no doubt owing to his attachment to the Tory in- 
terest. It appears that the members of the re- 
nowned Kit-Cat Club requested their founder to 
bake some mutton-pies with Durfey’s Works under 
them. On one occasion the club complained that 
the pies were never baked enough, when Christo- 
pher Kat, the pastrycook, swore that Durfey’s 
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Works were so cold that the dough could not bake 
for them, . ¥. 


Spare Moments: a Hint to Husbands. — As all 
bonnets take, it is admitted, five minutes to put on, 
and as in practice it is found that most of them 
require considerably more than that time, “ hus- 
bands in waiting” will do well to follow the ex- 
ample of the Chancellor D’Aguesseau, who, finding 
that his wife always kept him waiting a quarter of 
an hour after the dinner bell had rung, resolved 
to devote the time to writing a book on jurispru- 
dence, and putting the project in execution, in 
course of time produced a work in four quarto 
volumes. R. W. Hacxwoop. 


A Cure for Sea-sickness.—A French passenger 
once crossing the Channel from Boulogne, having 
been surprised midway by certain premonitory 
sensations, which it may be well not to depict too 
vividly in your pages, was heard to pour forth, 
‘midst a torrent of ejaculations, the unavailing 
lament that; as “‘ Britannia ruled the waves,’ she 
had’nt ruled them this time a little straighter!” 
which reminds me of a very simple remedy for 
sea-sickness announced some days since by The 
Press newspaper as the discovery of a Dr. Lan- 
derer, a medical man at Athens. Those of your 
readers who may have the misfortune to be 
troubled with rebellious stomachs might be in- 
clined, when seized with the revolutionary sym- 
ptoms, to adopt the antidote prescribed in the 
following paragraph ; — 

“ His remedy is to give from ten to twelve drops of 
chloroform in water. ‘The chloroform in most cases re- 
moves nausea, and persons who have taken the remedy 
soon become able to stand up, and get accustomed to the 
movement of the vessel. Should the sickness return, a 
fresh dose is to be taken. It was tried on twenty pas- 
sengers on a very rough voyage from Zea to Athens, and 
all, with the exception of two, were cured by one dose, 
The minority, two ladies, were able to resist the feeling 
of illness on taking a second dose.” 

I do not know if recipes are admissible in your 
columns; but, if prescription carries with it any 
right, the above may be allowed to claim inser- 
tion in “N. & Q.” F. Parxorr. 


Dr. Watts and Nash's “ Pierce Pennilesse.” — 
Few of your readers will have forgotten the lines 
in The Sluggard, — 

“So he on his bed 
Turns his sides, and his shoulders, and his heavy head, 
‘ A little more sleep and a little more slumber.’ ” 

I am almost tempted to think that Dr. Watts, 
when he penned these lines, had the following 
passage from Pierce Pennilesse running in his 
mind : 





“The third is swine, drunk, heavy, lumpish, and 
sleepy, and cries for a little more drink and a few more 
clothes.” 

Henry T. River. 
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Minor Queries. 


Sir John Trenchard. — Can any of your readers 
explain upon what grounds it is that Macaulay 
characterises Sir John Trenchard, one of Wil- 
liam III.’s Secretaries of State, as “a Taunton 
man, animated by that spirit which had, during 
two generations, peculiarly distinguished Taun- 
ton”? His monument in Bloxworth Church, co. 
Dorset, states him to have been “ of the ancient 
family of the Trenchards in Dorsetshire ;” and the 
pedigree in Hutchins asserts that he was the se- 
cond son of Thomas Trenchard, Esq., of Wolve- 
ton in that county. C. W. Bineuam. 


First Actress and First Scene. — Is it a fact that 
the first woman appeared, and that the first scene 
was introduced on the English stage in the same 
play (Sir W. Davenant’s Siege of Rhodes), although 
not precisely at the same time, — the lady being 
Mrs. Coleman, who represented “ Ianthe” in 
1656, and the scene used at the opening of the | 
Duke's Theatre, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 1662 ? 

R. W. Hackwoon. | 


Poverty and Nobility. —In the History of the | 
Gwedir Family, by Sir John Wynne, London, | 
1770, p. 94., is the following curious passage : 

“Tt is an ancient received saying that there is no 
| aye but is descended of Nobility; nor no nobility but 

descended of Beggary.” 

It strikes me this is copied from some old 
author, and I am desirous, if it be so, to be in- | 
formed where the original may be found. 





Tarra. 
“ Forge.” — Query, derivation as used in boat | 
races ? Furr. | 


Stamp Duty on Baptisms.—A stamp duty of 
threepence on every baptism registered took place | 
Oct. 2, 1783, as I find recorded in the register of 
St. John’s, Clerkenwell. How long was this im- 
post persevered in? And have notices of it been 
observed in other parish registers ? J. G.N. | 


Spider-eating.— The elder D'Israeli says (In- | 
troduction of Tea, Coffee, and Chocolate) that | 
“ Mons. Lalande and one or two humble imitators 
of the modern philosopher, were epicures of this 
stamp.” Is it known upon what authority this 
statement is made? and who were the other 
spider-eaters here alluded to? It would also be 
curious to know on what grounds they justified a 
practice so truly repulsive ; according to ordinary 
notions at least. Henry T. Rizey. 


Augustine's “ Sermons.” —Could any correspon- 
dent give me information about the exact date of 
an edition of Augustine’s Sermons, of which I have | 
a fine copy in folio, unfortunately wanting the | 
title. It is splendidly printed in Gothic type, and 
probably belongs to 1490—1510; but the cha- 


| ian emblems.” 


racteristic feature of the book is a Latin poem 
placed after the ample Index, by Sebastian Brant, 
giving a succinct biography of the Saint; and 
another shorter poem or epigram, “ ad commenda- 
tionem operis,” ending thus (he is addressing the 
reader) : — 
“ Crede mihi dices auratum jure beatum 

Solem ; qui talem presserat wre librum ; 

Sed nos humanam laudem non querimus, 

Qui dator est vite premia ille digna dabit.” 


The meaning of the two verses beginning 


| * Crede mihi,” &c., is by no means superfluously 


clear to me. L&ETHREDIENSIS. 


Monogram of Christ, and Coins of Constantine. 
— Coins of Constantine the Great are continually 
figured, having on the reverse the well-known 
monogram of Christ. The editor of Bohn’s edi- 
tion of Gibbon says (vol. ii. p. 353.), “ no genuine 
coins of Constantine have been found with Christ- 
Is this true? and if so how is it 
proved? I have a coin of Constantine in brass, 
with the monogram upon the standard supported 
by two soldiers. I can vouch for it that this coin 
was found on the site of a Roman station, because 
I found it myself many years ago. I have others 
with Pagan emblems, but only one with the mo- 
nogram. Will some numismatic correspondent 
kindly say how the matter may be cleared up ? 

B. H. C. 

Tom Thumb's Piebalds. — Where do Tom 
Thumb's small piebalds come from? They have 
no appearance of being Shetlanders. ¥. &. 


The Speaker's Mace. — 1 am credibly informed 
that on the top, or crown, of the mace which lies 
before the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
when that august assembly is sitting, the initials 
C. R.* are very prominently displayed. This 
leads me to inquire which of the Charleses is meant. 
If they apply to the Martyr, Charles I., on what 
occasion was the new mace first used? IfC. R. 
denotes Charles II., the query naturally arises, 
When was it made, and what became of that 
mace, famous in English history, which caused 
Cromwell, when dissolving the Long Parliament, 
to utter the well-known sentence, “ Take away 
that bauble?” If this is the “ bauble mace,” is it 
known when it was restored to the House of Com- 
mons, and in whose custody it had been until 
such restoration ? Civis. 


Pulpit Cushions. — It is stated by a contributor 
to the Gent. Mag., Nov. 1780, p. 527., that he was 
at the small church in Foster Lane, when the 
voice of the preacher (he officiating for the first 





[* The initials C. R., which occur five times — once on 
the flat crown of the mace, and once on each of its four 
sides, can only apply to Charles I. We expect shortly to 
lay before our readers some “ Notes” on the subject of 
“the Maces” of both Houses, — Ep, “N. & Q.”] 
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time), being very weak, and the listener dull of 
hearing, he could not distinguish a single sen- 
tence, though he “bended forward over the side 
of the pew, and removed his wig from his ear.” 
But the preacher finding the cushion inconvenient 
he put it aside, after which the writer says he 
“heard every subsequent sentence and word of | 
the discourse distinct and plain.” The very same 
thing occurred the next time the person preached, 
and with the like effect. The third time he went 
to the church, the cushion being used, the 
preacher’s words were all lost to him! 

Cushions are now getting out of fashion, and if 
they are such an hindrance to the hearing of the | 
word, the sooner they are got rid of the better. | 

One would like to know whether any thing | 
similar to the above has been noticed by others. 

H. T. Evtacomss. 





Rectory, Clyst St. George. 


Early Mention of Tobacco. — Decker, in his | 
English Villanies (as quoted by the elder D'Is- 
raeli, Usurers of the Seventeenth Century), has the 
following passage : 

* What apothecarie’s shop he resorts to every morning, 
or in what tobacco-shop in Fleet-Street he takes a pipe of | 
smoke in the afternoon.” 

In what book is the earliest mention made of 
tobacco smoking as a prevalent habit ? exclusive 
of the story of Sir Walter Raleigh and the tan- 
kard of ale. The habit of smoking tobacco must 


have become somewhat general when Shakspeare | 


wrote his ae ; but not the slightest allusion 
to it, so far as l remember, can be traced in any of 
his works. Henry T. Rivey. 


Sir Isaac Newton and the smoking of Tobacco.— 
In the Tobacco Controversy carried on in the me- 
dical publication The Lancet, it is stated by two 
medical men that Sir Isaac Newton was a smoker 
of tobacco. One says he was “an eztravagant 
smoker,” the other that he was “a great smoker.” 

What evidence is there for these assertions? I 
have lately read the Memoirs of the late Sir Isaac 
Newton by Sir David Brewster, where tobacco is 
only mentioned once, and that in the 2nd volume, 
p- 410., where it says, 

“ When Sir Isaac was asked to take snuff or tobacco, he 
declined, remarking, ‘ that he would make no necessities to 
himself.” 


Joun Hicarn Corton, F.R.S. 
Nottingham. 


Archbishops Abbot and Sheldon. —I should fael 
much obliged for any information respecting Arch- 
bishop Abbot and his descendants, especially his 
son George, who defended Caldicote House for 
the Parliament.* 


Also for information respecting Archbishop 
Sheldon, and his nephew, Sir Joseph Sheldon, who 
is mentioned in the novel of Old St. Paul 

If any of your correspondents will kindly notice 
my request, and forward information to me, I 
should esteem it a very great favour, as I am de- 
sirous of learning what I can of these prelates. | 

J. Vintur Wrnen. 

Hackney. 


The Ball and Cross of St. Paul’s.—I should 
esteem it a favour if you could furnish me with 
any particulars relating to the erection and ex- 
pense of the ball and cross of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
when and by whom the same were constructed, and 
how raised to their present position?* F.8, A. 

The Holt, Tranmere, Cheshire. 


Imitative Ancient Ballad.— Many years ago, 
in the course of a conversation on modern imita- 
tions of old ballad poetry, I heard it stated by a 
person very well read on such subjects, and 
acquainted with one of those concerned in the 
imposition, that the late Mr. Surtees, the Northern 
Topographer, was the author of several modern 
ballads, as well as the well-known one which he 

| prevailed on Sir Walter Scott to publish as an- 
| cient in the Lay of the Last Minstrel. One in 
| particular was mentioned and recited that had 
also deceived Scott, and had, I understood, been 
—_ as a genuine antique in one of his works. 
have, however, searched them for it in vain, and 
| all collections of ballads I have from time to time 
had access to, with a like result. The only frag- 
| ment I can remember is the first two lines. The 
asterisks supply the place of the name, now for- 
gotten : 
“Pray for the soul of Sir ® 22S 999999898 
Pray for the soul of the murdered Knight.” 

The scene of the poem lies in the north of 
England, I think in the city of Durham. Iam 
anxious to procure a perfect copy. 

Epwarp Peacock. 
Manor Farm, Bottesford, Brigg. 


Chalk Sunday. — In the west of Ireland nine- 
tenths of the marriages that take place among the 
peasantry are celebrated the week before Lent, 
and particularly on Shrove Tuesday, on which 
day the Roman Catholic priests have hard work to 
get through all their duties. On the first Sunday 
in Lent it is usual for the girls slyly to chalk the 
coats of those young men who have allowed the 
preceding festival to pass without having made 
their choice of a partner; and “ illigible” young 
men strut about with affected unconsciousness of 
the numerous stripes which decorate their backs, 








[* See “N. & Q.,” 1* S. x. 384., where it is doubted 
whether George Abbot, who defended Caldicote House, 
was in any manner related to the archbishop’s family. ] 





{* The ball and cross, it will be remembered, were 
taken down, re-cast, and gilt, in 1821, when the cathedral 
was repaired. ] 
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while boys just arrived at manhood hold their | with me are disposed to consider Abelard as a 


heads higher, and show tokens of great satisfaction, | 
if any good-natured lass affixes the coveted mark. 
D.R. F. 


Butler and Chatterton. — 


“One of the Chaplains of the Bishop of Exeter has | 


- found a line of Rowley in Hudibras.” Horace Walpole to 
Cole, June 19, 1777. — Historical and Literary Curiosities, 
by Charles John Smith. 


Can any one of your readers direct me to the | 


line, or inform me who was the chaplain? Has 

the letter from which the above extract is taken 

been published in any of the collections of Horace 

Walpole’s Correspondence ?* H. J. 
Sheffield. 


Rastell, and Methwold or Methold.— MS. Diary 
of events between 1631 and 1635. At the end of 
a MS., written temp. Car. I., is a diary of some 
events between these years in the handwriting of 
a person unknown. A clue may be afforded by 
the following extracts, which seem to show that 
he was brother-in-law to persons of the name of 
Rastell and Methold or Methwold, viz. : 

“TI write to my brother Rastell the 24 March, 1631.” 

“I write to my brother Methold, President of the East 
Indies, into the Downes, 27 March, 1633, of the comitt- 
ment of Sir Maurice Drummond, Usher of the Privy 
Chamber, for some affront to the Earl of Carlile.” 

The MS. in 1648 belonged to “ Orislow Gardy- 
ner,” as is indicated by the autograph on a fly-leaf. 
Can any of your correspondents throw light upon 
the subject ? G. 


Alteration of Climate and Progressive Variation 
of the Seasons in England.—TI should feel in- 
debted to any of your correspondents who would 
refer me to data on this subject. Allusions bear- 
ing upon the point in chronicles or letters before 
1600 would be especially valuable. 

Vincent STERNBERG, 


The Letters of Abelard.—In an old number of 
the Quarterly Review (No. cxv1., April 1837), is 
a notice of the “Original Letters, Manuscripts, 
and State Papers,” collected by W. Upeott ; and 
among the letters of eminent persons of early 
times it states that the above contained “a small 
collection” of Peter Abelard’s Letters, “ of inesti- 
mable value in showing us the state of learning 
and of education at the same period.” Now 1 
would ask, was the above a published work, or 
merely a miscellaneous and inedited collection ? 
No vestiges of them are to be found in the British 
Museum, and | have been informed that they 
were probably disposed of by sale at the collector's 
death. Can any of your learned readers, who 





[* This Query, which appeared in “ N, & Q.” 1* S. x. 
$26., remains unanswered. The letter is printed in Wal- 
poles Letters, edit. 1840, vol. v. p. 466. ] 





‘‘ Representative Man,” give any clue to the habi- 
tat of these most precious documents? Axpens, 





Minor Queries with Answers. 


Pascal's Letters. —Can you give me the ex- 
planation of the following letters, used by B. Pas- 
cal as subscription to his third letter ? 

“FE. A. A. B. P. A. F. D. E. P.” 
L. G. R. 

[In M‘Crie’s edition of The Provincial Letters, 1847, 
occurs the following note to Letter III.: “In Nicoll’s edi- 
tion this letter is signed with the initials E. A. A. B. P.A 
F. D. E. P., which seem merely a chance medley of ehenn 
to quiz those who were so anxious to discover the au- 
thor.” Under the difficulty, however, perhaps a guess 
may be allowed. The letter concludes, “ Tell all our 
friends the news of the censure, and love me while I am, 
E. A. A. B. P. A. F. D. E. P.,” id est, Et Ami Affectionné, 
Blaise Pascal, Ami Fidéle, Devoué Et Parfait. ] 


Old Work on Chess. — Has the following black- 
letter 12mo. ever been reprinted? Is it scarce, or 
of value ? 

“The Pleasaunt and wittie Playe of the Cheasts re- 
newed, with Instructions both to learne it easely and to 
play it well. Lately translated out of Italian into French; 
And now set furth in Englishe by James Rowbotham, 
Printed at London by Rowlande Hall for James Row- 
bothum, and are to be sold at hys shoppe vnder Bowe 
churche in Cheape syde, 1562.” 

It has 108 pages, and is illustrated with dia- 
grams. Any information about it will oblige 

Henry Kensineron. 


[The bibliography of this work is curious. The ear- 
liest practical writer on chess is Lucena, whose treatise, 
entitled Arte breue, e introduccion muy necessaria para 
saber jugar al Axedres, con ciento y cincuente Juegos de 
partido, Salamanca, 4to., was published about 1495. This 
work was copied by Damiano, who published a treatise 
at Rome in 1512, entitled Libro da wmparare giuocara a 
Scacchi, &c., 4to., which was translated into English by 
James Rowbotham in 1562. Another edition of the En- 
glish translation was printed by Thomas Marshe in 1569. 
In 1813, Mr. J. H. Sarratt also translated the works of 
Damiano, Rui Lopez, and Salvio, on the Game of Chess, 
It is a curious fact that Damiano’s work was in its turn 
copied without acknowledgment by D. Antonio Porto. 
Rowbotham’s translation sold for 4/. 14s. 6d. at Towne- 
ley’s sale. Cf. Lowndes’s Manual and Penny Cyclo., art. 
Cuess. ] 


“ The Catalogue of Honor.”—Who is the author 
of the following work: The Catalogue of Honor, or 
Tresury of True Nobility and proper to the 
Isle of Great Britaine. London, printed by Wm. 
Jaggard, 1610, fol.? Is it a rare work, and what 
may be its value? D. Luoyp. 

[This work was originally commenced by Robert 
Glover, Somerset Herald, and completed by his nephew, 
Thomas Milles, Customer of the port of Sandwich, and 
Keeper of Rochester Castle. A MS. in the Bodleian Li- 
brary has the following remark: “I, Peter Le Neve, 
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Norroy, doe think to be the original MS. of the printed 
book, called Milles’s Catalogue of Honor, printed 1610.” 
In most of the impressions extant, a portion of the letter- 
press at p. 403. is cancelled: it contained an account of 
the natural children of Charles Blount, Earl of Devon. 
The large paper copies of this work are very rare; and if 
in good condition have sold for more than 202.] 


Members for London, their Precedence in the 
House of Commons. — In a little 12mo. volume, 
the title-page of which is as follows, 

“Reports of Speciall Cases touching severall Customs 
and Liberties of the City of London. Collected by Sir 
H. Calthrop, Knight, sometimes Recorder of London, after 
Attorney-General of the Court of Wards, and Liveries. 
Whereunto is annexed divers Ancient Customes and 
Usages of the said City of London. Never before in 
Print. London, Printed for Abel Roper, at the Sun 
against St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet-Street. 1655.” 


Among many other MS, notes I find the follow- 
ing: 

“The members for y* city of London have a right to 
sit on the right-hand immediately next to the Speaker's 
chair in the House of Commons; and on the first day of 
every new parliament they appear in the house in their 
gowns of aldermen and exercise that privilege. They 
are the only members of that house who have precedence.” 


Has it been dis- 


Did this practice ever exist ? 
J. G. Morten. 


continued ? and if so, when ? 


[In Mr. May’s very admirable work On the Law and 
Practice of Parliament, p. 165., we are told: “In the 
Commons no places are particularly allotted to members ; 
but it is the custom for the front bench on the right hand 
of the chair to be appropriated for the members of the 
Administration, which is called the Treasury or Privy 
Councillors’ bench. The front bench on the opposite 
side is also usually reserved for the leading members of 
the Opposition who have served in high offices of state; 
but other members occasionally sit there, especially when 
they have any motion to offer to the House. And on the 
opening of a new Parliament, the members for the city 
of London claim the privilege of sitting on the Treasury 
or Privy Councillors’ bench.” And in a note Mr. May 
adds: “In 1628 a question was raised, whether the mem- 
bers for the city of London were ‘ Knights;’ but there 
appears to have been no decision. — Com. Journals, i. 
894.” 

Shake-bag. —I shall be glad if any of your cor- 
respondents can give me particulars of this game. 
I presume it to be one particular variety of cock- 
fighting, but shall be glad of particulars, or refer- 
ences as to where I can get the information. 

[In A New Dictionary, by Jon Bee, Esq. (alias J. 
Badcock), it is stated that a “ Shake-bag match, in cock- 


' basis of Mr. Gurney's system, which is still used 
in the Houses of Parliament. As Gurney’s name 
does not appear in any biographical dictionary, I 
send what information I have been able to gather 
respecting him. He was born in 1705, being son 
of John Gurney and Hannah Young, his wife. He 
practised the art of short-hand writing at London, 
in which he became very expert, and for many 
years wrote the Sessions Paper, containing reports 
of the trials at the Old Bailey. In 1753 he pub- 
lished his system of short-hand, which soon be- 
came very popular, and ran through many editions, 
It is still used by the parliamentary reporters, 
and is generally considered the best that has yet 
appeared (“N, & Q,” 1* S. viii. 589.). There 

| are portraits of Mr. Gurney prefixed to various 
editions of his Brachygraphy, and underneath, 
the following arms: Per fesse or and az., 3 pal- 
lets counterchanged. Crest. On a ducal coronet, 
a lion’s head. He died June 22, 1770, leaving by 
his wife Martha Marson,a son Joseph, who fol- 
lowed the profession of his father, and gave the 
public a new edition of the Brachygraphy. He 
died at Walworth in 1815, leaving a son John, 

| who received the honour of knighthood, and be- 
came one of the barons of the Exchequer. The 
Messrs. Gurney still bold the appointment of 
short-hand writers to both Houses of Parliament, 
and also, I believe, to the Government. 

A new edition of Gurney was published in 1824, 
by Charles Green. ‘The system is fully noticed in 
the London Encyclopedia. 

Your correspondent will find in several works 
on short-hand a brief history of the art. Harding's 
edition of ‘Taylor contains a list of writers on the 
subject from 1588 to 1828, derived from the MSS. 
of Mr. Benjamin Hanbury, a contributor to “ N. 
& Q.,” who has made extraordinary collections 
concerning short-hand. He may also consult the 
notes to Oldys’s “Life of Peter Bales,” in the 
Biographia Britannica. As to the short-hand of 


| the ancients consult Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and 


fighting, is the fighting adventitiously, or guessing at | 


weights and pairing, while the fowls are still in their 
respective bags.” ] 





Replies. 
MASON’S SHORT-HAND: THOMAS GURNEY. 
(2™ §. iii. 150.) 
Mason's system of short-hand was very popular 
in its time, and superseded Rich’s. It forms the 


Rom. Antig. art. “ Note, Notarii;” Reliqu@e Baz- 
teriane ; Justus Lipsius de Notis et Notariis Vete- 
rum. Tuompson Cooper. 


Cambridge. 





CHRIST AND THE SULTAN’S DAUGHTER. 
(2™ S. iii. 163.) 
“Do you know the story 
Of Christ and the Sultan’s daughter? 
That is the prettiest legend of them all.” 
“Where did Longfellow get this?” inquires 
Ermronnacn. I am acquainted with three dif- 
ferent versions of it. One in Flemish, De Sou- 
dans Dochter, quoted by Hoffmann in the Hore 
Belgice ; another in Swedish beginning, 
“ En hednisk Konungsdotter bald 
gick ut en morgenstunde,” &c. ; 
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and a third, in German, which occurs in the first 
volume of the “ Wunderhorn,” the most poetical 
of all, and the version, no doubt, which Long- 
fellow had in view, commencing — 
“ Der Sultan hatt’ ein Déehterlein 
Die war friih aufgestanden, 
Wol um zu pfliicken Bliimelein 
In ihres Vaters Garten.” 


I shall attempt a translation of it, adhering as 
close to the original as possible : 


“ The Sultan’s little daughter rose, and left her father’s 
towers, 
And wandered forth at early morn, to view the little 
flowers. 
“ And as she looked the flowers upon, all glitt’ring in the 
dew, 
‘Ah, pretty flowers,’ the maiden thought, ‘ would I 
your master knew! 
“*He must a mighty master be, a Lord of might and 
worth, 
Who makes to grow, in lovely bands, these flowers upon 
the earth. 


« «Oh, in my heart I love him deep, and should he hither 





wend, 
I'd leave my father’s halls, and go his garden-flowers 
to tend.’ 
“ There came to her at midnight hour a man in glorious 
sheen: 
‘Wake up, wake up, my fairest maid, love lights my 
heart I ween!’ 


“ Quick from her bed the maiden rose, and to her window 


hies, 
Saw Jesus there, her dearest love, all glorious in her | 
eyes. 
“She op’d to him with joyfulness, and bent her to the 
earth, 
And bade him friendly welcome, like one of noble 
birth. 


“*From whence comest thou, O fairest youth? from 
whence, O youth so fair? 
Within my father’s realms is none, that with thee may 
compare.” 


“* Thou, fairest maid, hast thought of me, within thy | 
father’s bowers, 
Out of my father’s realms I’ve come; I’m master of the 
flowers.” 


“*Oh Lord, my Lord, how far from hence doth thy 
father’s garden lie? 
There I shall go his flowers to tend, for ever and for 
aye.’ 


“* My garden lies in Eternity, far, far from hence away ; 
With a bridal crown I'll crown thee there, with a rosy 
wreath array.’ 


“From his finger he took a ring of gold—a ring so 

~~ to see, 

To the Sultan’s daughter he gave it, and asked her his 
bride to be. 


“And when she pledged her love to him, his wounds 
began to flow : 
*O love, why is thy heart so red? 
wrought thee woe! 
Why is thy heart so red, and whence these blood-drops 
on thy hands?’ 


My love hath 
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“¢ For thee my heart is red, for thee the blood-drops that 
you see; 

I had them when for thy dear sake I died upon the 

tree. 
“* My Father calls, now haste thee bride! long, long for 
thee I’ve sought!’ 

In Jesu’s love she trusted, and her bridal crown hath 

bought.” 

I have endeavoured to accomplish in this trans- 
lation accuracy rather than elegance. The Flemish 
version is far more circumstantial, and is rather 
lengthy; but has hardly the poetic worth of the 
German one. Nossex, 





ENGLISH CURRANTS AND FOREIGN CURRANTS, A 
PUZZLE TO THE GREEKS AS WELL AS TO THE 
ENGLISH. 

(2™ §. iii. 148.) 


If Mr. Rixer will look into Dodven's History of 
Plants, translated in 1578, he will find that seed- 
less grape of the Levant, which, as growing in 
England, is supposed to be the Corinthian grape 
degenerated, described as “ the beyond-sea goose- 
berry.” It is certain, however, that the white 
and red currant (Ribes) grow naturally in many 
places, not only in England but in Scotland. 
Aiton, in his Hortus Kewensis, considers this 
Ribes a native production ; and the black currant 


| is also supposed to be a native product of Britain. 
| The general term currant, “ grappe de Corinthe,” 


would seem to point, nevertheless, to the quarter 
from whence it was originally derived. Johnson 
accepts this as a “ probability :” Pardon asserts it 
The currant tree is said to have been 
first planted in England in 1533. The hawthorn 
currant tree (Ribes oryacanthoides) was introduced 
from Canada, in 1705. But leaving to better qua- 
lified correspondents to settle the question of the 


| native place of the Grossularia and Ribes (the 
| latter includes the red, white, and black currants, 


and the purple gooseberry), allow me to make a 
note on the astonishment and perplexity which 
have for ever embarrassed the much-troubled 
Greeks, touching the use made by the English of 
the currants bought by them in Zante and Ce- 
phalonia. It was so two centuries ago, and the 
Greeks are still labouring under the perplexity. 
Fynes Moryson, in his gossiping Itinerary, printed 
in 1617, — a book so amusing that all the dull and 
solemn dogs barked themselves hoarse at it, — 
says: 

“ Delight for sweetings hath made the use of corands of 
Corinth so frequent in all places and with all persons in 
England, as the very Greeks who sell them wonder what 
we do with such great quantities thereof, and know not 
how we should spend them except we use them for dying 
or to feed hogs.” 

So at the present moment the Greeks, whose cur- 
rants are purchased by none but English mer- 
chants, imagine that Englishmen must necessarily 
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eat them, or die. They take us for a nation that 
exists on plum-pudding, and respect us more for 
that supposed fact than for our nationality. Mr. 
powen, in his Afount Athos (1852), states that if 
England lost its taste for currants, Greece would | 
be ruined. These are cultivated all along the | 
northern shore of the Peloponnese, from Patras to 
Corinth. At the convents where the traveller 
tarried, the monks would talk of nothing but the 
price of their staple produce. “ How many in- | 
mates are there in the monastery?” we asked. 
“Three hundred,” they replied ; “and how much | 
do you think grapes will fetch this year in Eng- 
land?” “Is your library in good order?” “No; 
but our grapes are of excellent quality.” “May 
we see yourchurch?” “ Certainl ; we hope you 
will recommend us to the English merchants at 
Patras,” &c. Fynes Moryson does not state the 
amount of the fruit imported into England in his 
time; the average annual quantity now imported 
reaches, in round numbers, half a million hundred- 
weight! No wonder the Greek cultivators take 
us for a nation of pudding-eaters. J. Doran. 





Mr. H. T. River inquires whether the elder 
D'Israeli is correct in stating that the currant- 
bush was transplanted to England at the period 
when our commerce with Zante was first opened 
in the reign of Henry VIII. ? 

As D'Israeli names that island, which is one of 
the nurseries of the description of vine which pro- 
duces the small grapes imported into this country 
under the name of currants, he may possibly have 
meant that in the reign of Henry VIII. an attempt 
had been made to grow that particular vine in 
Great Britain. 

But if, misled by similarity of name, he sup- 
posed that the currant-bush, properly so called, 
which is common in our gardens, was introduced 
from Zante, it is a mistake. It belongs to the 
order of Grossularie, and genus Ribes, and is in- 
(ligenous in the temperate regions of Northern 
Europe, Asia, and America. But the currants of 
commerce are the fruit of a genuine vine, which 
grows chiefly in that part of Greece bordering the 
Gulf of Corinth ; whence the designation currants, 
being a corruption of the French name, “ raisins 
de Corinthe.” J. E.T. 

Warwick Square, 8.W. 





“The currants of commerce, the produce of 
Zante and Patras,” are not currants at all; they 
are grapes. They were first known in this country 
as “ grapes of Corinth,” or “Corinthes.” In the 
seventeenth century they were always called “Co- 





rinthes,” a name which has been corrupted into 
“currants.” Time was when I was prized as I | 


deserve ; citron, meat, and condiments of the best | 19 


were associated with me. I was thoroughly aris- | 





tocratic, fit to tickle the gastronomic glanas of the 
most lordly gathered round their wassail bowl at 
Christmas. Iam a poor, vulgar, seedy thing now, 
and I hardly wants that your correspondent 
should turn to his Withering, and expect to find 
my fruit under the old familiar genus Ribes. Im- 
mortal Jack Horner would take no pains now to 
pull out his “plumb” in triumph, nor feel the 
least “cocky” at his find. But look into my 
lady’s receipt-book in the time of good King 
Charles, and you will find that nothing less clas- 
sical or less aristocratic than “ Corinthe,” and the 
richest of condiments, entered into the spicy soul 
of Mince Pie, 





PRESIDENTS OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS 
OF LONDON FROM 1518 To 1857. 


(2™ §. iii. 169.) 


A complete Series of the Presidents of the 
Royal College of Physicians, from the foundation 
of that learned body by K. Henry VIII. to the 
present time, has been long a desideratum to those 
interested in the history of the progress of medi- 
ine in this country. No such list has ever been 
published, and I believe I am correct in stating 
that no attempt has heretofore been made to com- 
pile one from official records. 

Having had occasion, in the preparation of the 
Roll of the College (a MS. now in the library), to 
institute a careful search of the Annals from 1518 
to the present time, I am enabled to supply the 
information asked for by your correspondent : and 
I avail myself of the opportunity now afforded to 
place on record, in the pages of “N. & Q.,” an 
authentic List of the Presidents of the College, 
compiled from the Annals, and verified by other 
documents among the archives. 

Witri1am Mong, M.D. 

Finsbury Place, March 5, 1857. 


1, 1518-24. Thomas Linacre, M.D., Patav. incorp. Oxon. 
Obiit 20 Oct. 1524. 
The Founder and first President of the College. 
1525. Uncertain. 
. 1526. Thomas Bentley, M.D. Oxon. (?), 1518. 
. 1527-28. Richard Bartlot, M.D. Oxon., 1508 (?), 
Obiit 1556, st. 87. 
1529-30. Thomas Bentley, M.D. Vide No. 2. 
1531. Richard Bartlot, M.D. Vide No. 3. 
No records from 1531 to 1540. 
. 1541-43. Edward Wotton, M.D. Patay. incorp. Oxon. 
1525. Obiit 5 Oct. 1555, wt. 63. 
1544, John Clement, M.D. Obiit 1 July, 1572. 
1545-46. William Freeman, M.D. Oxon., 1521. 
1547. John Burgess, M.D. Obiit 1550. 
1548. Richard Bartlot, M.D. Vide No. 3. 
. 1549-50. John Fryar, M.D. Cantab. (?). Obiit 21 
Oct. 1563. 
. 1551-52. Robert Huick, A.M. Oxon., M.D. Cantab. 
incorp. Oxon., 1566. 
1553-54. George Owen, M,D, Oxon., 1527, Obiit 
18 Oct. 1558, , 
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25. 1620. Richard Palmer, M.D. Cantab, 


- 1585-88. Richard Smith, M.D. Cantab. 
. 1589-99. William Baronsdale, M.D. 

. 1600. William Gilbert, M.D. Cantab. 
- 1601-3. Richard Forster, M.D. Oxon., 1573. 


. 1604-6. Thomas Langton, M.D. Cantab. 
2. Oct. 25, 1606 to 1608. Henry Atkins, M.D. 


23. 1609-11. Sir William Paddy, M.D 


. 1612-14. Thomas Moundford, M.D. 


. 1625-27. John Argent, M.D. Cantab. 
. 1628. John Giffard, M.D. Oxon. Obiit 1647. 


28. 1684-40. Simeon Fox, M.D. 
29. 1641-44, Othowell Meverell, M.D. Lugd. Batav., | 


. 1655-66. Sir Edward Alston, M.D. Cantab. 


. 1667-69. Francis Glisson, M.D. Cantab. 
. 1670-75. Sir George Ent, M.D. Patav. 1636. 


35. 1676-81. Sir John Micklethwait, M.D. Patayv. 1638. 
. 1682. Thomas Coxe, M.D, Patav. 1641. 
- 1683. Daniel Whistler, M.D. Lugd. Batav., 1645. 
. 1684-87. Sir Thomas Witherley, M.D. Cantab. 1655. 
. 1688. George Rogers, M.D. Patav. 


. 1689-91, Walter Charleton, 


- 1692-93. Thomas Burwell, M.D. Lugd. Batay. In- 
corp. Oxon. 

- 1694. John Lawson, M.D. Patay. 1659. Incorp. 
Cantab. Obiit 21 May, 1705. 

. 1695. Samuel Collins, M.D, Patav. 1651. Incorp. 


- 1696-1703. Sir Thomas Millington, M.D. Oxon., 1659. | 


5. 1704-7. Edward Browne, M.D. Cantab., 1663. 


. 1555-60. John Caius, M.D. Patav. 1541; incorp. 


Cantab. 1544 (?). Obiit 29 July, 1573, wt. 63. 


. 1561. Richard Masters, M.D. Oxon., 1554. 


1562-63. John Caius, M.D. Vide No. 11. 
1564-67. Robert Huick, M.D. Vide No. 9. 


. 1568. Thomas Francis, M.D. Oxon., 1554. 


. 1569. John Symmges, M.D. Oxon., 1554. Obiit | 
7 July, 1588, } 
. 1570. Richard Caldwell, M.D. Oxon., 1554. Obiit | 
1585. 
1571. John Caius, M.D. Vide No. ll. 
1572. John Symmges, M.D. Vide No. 14. 
No records from this until 1581. 
. 1581-84. Roger Giffard, M.D. Oxon., 1566. . Obiit 


27 Jan. 1596-7. 

Obiit 1599. 

Obiit 1608. 
Obiit 1603. 

Obiit 

1616, 

Obiit 1606. 

Obiit | 

21 Sep. 1634. 

Lugd. Batav. | 

Obiit Dec. 1634. 

Obiit 1630. 

1615. Richard Forster, M.D. Vide No. 20. 

Apr. 9. 1616-17, Henry Atkins, M.D. Vide No. 22. 

1618. Sir William Paddy, M.D. Vide No, 23. 

1619. Thomas Moundford, M.D. Vide No. 24. 


Oxon. incorp. 1591. 


1621-23. Thomas Moundford, M.D. Vide No. 24, 
1624. Henry Atkins, M.D. Vide No. 22. | 


Obiit May, 
1643 





Vide No. 26. 
Obiit 20 Apr. 1642. 


1629-33. John Argent, M.D. 


1613. Cantab. incorp. 1616. Obiit 13 July, 1648, | 


. 1645-49, John Clark, M.D. Cantab. Obiit 30 Apr. 


1653, 


. 1650-54. Sir Francis Prujean, M.D. Cantab. Obiit | 


23 June, 1666. | 
Incorp. | 
Obiit 24 Dec, 1669. | 
Obiit 1677. 
In- 


Oxon, 1626, 


corp. Oxon., 1638. Obiit 13 Oct. 1689, st. 85. 
Incorp. Oxon. 1648. Obiit 28 July, 1683, xt. 70. 
Incorp. 


Oxon., 1646. Obiit 1685. 


Incorp. Oxon., 1647. Obiit 11 May, 1684. 

Obiit 23 March, 1693-4, 

Incorp. Oxon., 
1648. 

M.D. Oxon., 1642-3. 
Obiit 24 April, 1707, wt. 87. 


Oxon. 1652. Obiit 11 Apr. 1710, xt. 93. 





Obiit 5 Jan. 1703-4, wt. 75. 
M.D. | 


Oxon., 1667, Obiit 28 August, 1708, wt. 64. 
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46. 1708. Josias Clerk, M.D. Cantab., 
8 Dec. 1714, xt. 75. 
1709-11. Charles Goodall, M.D. Cantab., 1670. Obit 
23 Aug. 1712. 
. 1712-15. William Dawes, M.D. Lugd. Batay. et 
Cantab., 1682. 
1716-18. John Bateman, M.D. Oxon., 1682. 
1719-34. Sir Hans Sloane, Bart., M.D. Aurant, et 
Oxon. diplomate, 1701. Obiit 11 Jan. 1752, et. 92, 
. 1735-39. Thomas Pellett, M.D. Cantab., 1705. Obiit 
4 July, 1744. 
. 1740-45. Henry Plumptre, M.D. Cantab., 1706. Obiit 
26 Nov. 1746. 
. 1746-49. Richard Tyson, M.D. Cantab., 1715. 
8 Jan. 1749-50. 
Jan. 19, 1750. James Jurin, 
Obiit 22 Mar. 1750, wt. 66. 
55. 1750-53. William Wasey, M.D. Cantab., 1723. 


1666. 


Obiit 
M.D. Cantab., 1716, 


Obiit 


0. 
Apr. 1757, wt. 62. 

56. 1754-63. Thomas Reeve, M.D. Cantab., 1732. Obiit 
8 Oct. 1780, xt. 80. 

57. 1764. William Battie, M.D. Cantab., 1737. Obiit 


13 June, 1776. 
. 1765-66. Sir William Browne, M.D. Cantab., 1721, 
Obiit 10 Mar, 1774, et. 82. 
59. 1767-74. Thomas Lawrence, M.D. Oxon., 1740. Obiit 
6 June, 1783, wt. 72. 
30. 1675-84, William Pitcairne, 
1749. Obiit 25 Nov. 1791. 
. 1785-90. Sir George Baker, Bart., M.D. 
1756. Obiit 15 June, 1809, xt. 88. 
. 1791. Thomas Gisborne, M.D. Cantab., 1758. 
24 Feb. 1806. 
1792-93. Sir George Baker. Vide No. 61. 
1794. Thomas Gisborne, M.D. Vide No. 62. 
1795. Sir George Baker. Vide No. 61. 
1796-1803. Thomas Gisborne, M.D. Vide No. 62. 
53. 1804-10. Sir Lucas Pepys, Bart., M.D. Oxon., 1774. 
Obiit 17 June, 1830, zt. 88. 
4. 1811-12, Sir Francis Milman, Bart., M.D. Oxon. 
1776. Obiit 24 June, 1821, xt. 75. 
65. 1813-19. John Latham, M.D. Oxon., 1788. 
20 Apr. 1843, xt. 82. 
56. 1820-43. Sir Henry Halford, Bart., M.D. Oxon., 1791. 
Obiit 9 Mar. 1844, wt. 78. 
7. 1844-56. John Ayrton Paris, M.D. Cantab., 1813. 
Obiit 24 Dec. 1856, zt. 72. 
38. Jan. 5, 1857. Thomas Mayo, M.D. Oxon., 1818. 
The present President of the College. 


M.D. Oxon. (dipl.), 
Cantab., 


Obiit 


Obiit 





JAMES HOWELL, ESQ.: “ EPISTOLM HO-ELIANS.” 
(2™ §. ili. 167.) . 

F. K. asks for information respecting this vo- 
luminous writer. 

There is a memoir of him in Wood's Athene 
Oxonienses, vol. ii. p. 265., which is accompanied 
with a catalogue of his works. Wood says of 
Howell, — 

“ His writings, having been only to gain a livelihood, 
and, by their dedications, to flatter great and noble per- 
sons, are very trite and empty; stolen from other authors 
without acknowledgment, and fitted only to please the 
humours of novices...... I have never met with any 
of his larger works, except the collection of Fumiliar 
Epistles, which, however they may evince him a man 01 
considerable erudition, are certainly replete with absurd 
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and unnatural conceits, new created phrases, &c...... 
Many of these letters were not written until the author 
of them was in the Fleet, and purposely published to 
relieve his necessities.” ... 


Wood allows, however, that Howell had — 


“A singular command of his pen both in prose and 
verse; and that Lloyd mentions him with respect, as 
the author of many works much admired on their first 
publication, and as the friend of Sir Kenelm Digby, and 
other distinguished characters.” 

An article in the Gent.’s Magazine, 1795, p. 726. 
says : 

“ Howell wrote no less than fifty different works ; most 
of them were written while the author was confined in the 
Fleet Prison, for debts occasioned by prodigality. They 
principally consist of translations from the modern lan- 
guages, and of pamphlets relative to the Civil Wars, in 
which we find him writing on both sides, now a Repub- 
lican, now a Royalist.” 


Granger describes Howell as — 

“ Master of more languages, and author of more books, 
than any Englishman of his time, having published more 
than One Hundred Volumes, besides his Londinopolis. . . 
During the Civil Wars, after having been Member of 
Parliament, he was committed to the Fleet for his loyalty, 
and compelled to write for a subsistence.” 

I find another note among my papers, to which 
I have not appended any authority, but I trans- 
cribed it nearly twenty years ago from some au- 
thentic document, which states that — 

“ At the Restoration Howell was appointed Historio- 
grapher, which post he enjoyed until 1666, when he died, 
and was buried in the Temple Church, where a monu- 
ment is erected to his memory.” 

The letters contained in the Epistole Ho- 
Eliane extend over a period of thirty-seven years, 
the earliest bearing the date April 1, 1617, and 
the latest that of St. Innocents’ Day (Dec. 28, 
1654). The first letter from the Fleet Prison is 
dated March 26, 1643; and a letter dated Nov. 
20, 1643, gives an account of his committal to 
that prison; various letters from the Fleet occur 
during 1644, 1645, 1646, 1647, and 1648, and the 
last letter from thence is dated Aug. 9, 1648. I 
quote from the edition of 1754. The first edition is 
said to have been published in 1650; if so, addi- 
tions were made to subsequent editions. There 
was an edition printed in 1726, in 8vo., and called 
the ninth edition; that of 1754 was the eleventh. 

Pisney Tompson. 

Stoke Newington. 





The inquiry in “N. & Q.” respecting Mr. 
Howell's writings put me in mind to refer to the 
above work, which in itself throws considerable 
light upon the characteristics of the age in which 
Mr. Howell lived. My copy (edition of 1737) is 
made more valuable by the many marginal notes 
which a relative of mine, an antiquary, has made 
in it, respecting the life of the author, and the 
pedigrees, &c., of those to whom his letters were 





written, as well as references to legends and con- 
temporaneous incidents. 

Allow me, however, to make an inquiry through 
the columns of “ N. & Q.” respecting a curious 
history related by Mr. Howell. On pp. 247-8, I 
read : 

“ As I pass’d by St. Dunstan’s in Fleet Street, I stepp’d 

into a Lapidary or Stone-cutter’s shop. . . . and casting 
my eyes up and down, I spied a huge marble with a large 
Inscription upon it.” 
And then follow the —_— of four persons — 
John Oxenham, his sister Mary, his son James, 
and his mother Elizabeth, of all whom it was said 
that when near death “a bird with a white breast 
was seen fluttering about” their beds. A mar- 
ginal note, which is an extract from the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, Jan. 1794, adds : 

“ Lately died at Exeter, at the age of 80, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Weston, relict of S. Weston, eldest son of Stephen, 
sometimes Bishop of Exeter. Mrs. E. Weston was the 
youngest daughter of William Oxenham, Esquire, of Ox- 
enham. The last appearance of the bird mentioned by 
Howell and Prince is said to have been at Mrs, E. Wes- 
ton’s eldest brother’s death-bed.” 

Has there been any subsequent narration of the 
appearance of this bird at the death-beds of the 
Oxenham family? Is the tombstone to which 
Mr. Howell refers still to be seen anywhere ? 

On pp. 417-8 of the Epistole Ho-Eliana is a 
letter devoted exclusively to an enumeration of 
the medicinal qualities and “ various virtues” of 
tobacco. Variov ap Harry, 


ON FOLLOWING THE MASS. 
(2™ S. iii. 167.) 

I will answer, to the best of my power, the 
three Queries of W. C. 

1. When was the Missal first translated into 
English for the use of the laity? Answer. The 
entire Missal was first translated into English by 
the Rev. Mr. Cordell of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
This was published in 4 vols., the Latin. being 
given throughout with the English, in the year 
1738. But it is mentioned in the Preface that 
before this the Daily Mass had often been trans- 
lated into English, and reference is made to the 
works of Mr. Gother, first printed in a collected 
form in 1718, who published the Mass in English. 

2. What is the date of the first English Prayer- 
Book containing devotions adapted to the Sacri- 
fice. Answer. The oldest Manual I possess is 
dated 1728; but there is no doubt that this was 
little more than a reprint of the Prayer Book 
long before in use among English Catholics. Mr. 
Gother’s works comprise Instructions and Devo- 
tions for hearing Mass, which contain three 
methods; the first for beginners, the second “ for 
well-instructed,” and the third “for the more 
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advanced.” 
the Ordinary and Canon of the Mass is given in 
English ; but whether the translation is Mr. Go- 
ther's own, or copied from some older version, I 
have no means of ascertaining. He must have 
composed these Devotions in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, as he died in 1704. 
well known that the Hymns in our Prayer-Books, 
from the Latin of the Mass and Vespers, were 
translated chiefly by Dryden and Pope. The 
usual version of the Dies Ire was by Lord Ros- 
common. 

3. How was the Mass followed by the laity 
before the Missal was translated for their use, or 
before Prayer-Books containing Devotions for 
Mass, were written or compiled? Answer. The 
faithful had their Prymers, Hours, or Prayer- 
Books in English ; and it is to be presumed that 
they recited various offices and prayers out of 
them, while assisting at the Holy Sacrifice. It is 
true that they did not contain any regular set 
Prayers for Mass; but we occasionally find in 
them devotions for parts of the Holy Scripture. 
Thus we find in an edition of the Hours of 1507, 


In the second of these, the whole of | 


It is | 


a form “To answere the preest atte masse whan | 


he sayth, Orate pro me Sratres ;” “ A prayer atte 
gyvyng of pax ;” “A prayer tofore thou receyve 
the sacrament; another whan thou hast receyved 
it;” “Prayers to the sacrament atte levacion” 
(the elevation). When it is borne in mind that 
very few in those days could read, we must con- 
clude that they were sufficiently instructed to 
join their intentions with the priest, and to ac- 
company him with vocal prayers according to 
their devotion. F. C. H. 


. 





COLONEL RICHARD NICOLLS, CONQUEROR OF NEW 
yorK 1n 1664. 


(2™ S. iii. 166.) 


A Query from a correspondent in America has 
induced me to look out the paper I send you, 
which contains some account of the life and family 
of Colonel Richard Nicolls. For further informa- 
tion as to his family I must refer your corre- 
spondent to the forthcoming number of the Topo- 
grapher and Genealogist. . 

“Those who have ‘read the amusing history of New 


“Richard Nicolls (in spelling a name so various! 
written I shall adopt the orthography used by himself) 
was the fourth son of Francis Nicolls, who is described in 
a pedigree of the family entered in the Heralds’ College 
in 1628, as ‘of the Middle Temple, one of the Squiers of 
the Bath to Sir Edward Bruse, and lyeth buried at Ampt- 
hill, co. Bedford.’* His mother was Margaret, daughter 
of Sir George Bruce of Carnock, Knt., the lineal ancestor 
of the present Earl of Blgin, and younger brother of Sir 
Edward Bruce, the favourite servant of James I., and his* 
Master of the Rolls.¢ Richard Nicolls was born in the 
year 1624, probably at Ampthill, at which place his father 
was buried in the same year. Ampthill great park was a 
royal chase, the custody of which was granted, in 1613, 
by King James I. to Thomas Lord Bruce, whose son, Ro- 
bert Bruce, was created in 1664 Viscount Bruce of Ampt- 
hill, and Earl of Aylesbury. In the seventeenth centu 
the Nicollses were for many years lessees of Ampthill 
Park under the Bruce family, and resided at the Great 
Lodge, or Capital Mansion, as it is called in the Survey of 
1649.~ Here Richard Nicolls passed his boyhood under 
the charge of his mother, who survived her husband, and 
remained a widow until her death in 1652. He had two 
brothers, who survived their father, the one, Edward, ten 
years, and the other, Francis, five years older than him- 
self. His only sister, Bruce, was thirteen years of age at 
the time of his birth, and was married shortly after to 
John Frecheville (son and heir apparent of Sir John 
Frecheville of Staveley, co. Derby, Knt.), who, in 1664, 
was created Baron Frecheville of Staveley.* She died in 
1629, without issue, at the age of eighteen.§ 

“The breaking out of the civil war in 1642 found 
Richard Nicolls at the university, where, if we can ac- 
cept the testimony of the epitaph on his monument in 
Ampthill church, he acquired some distinction in his 
studies. He was not permitted however to pursue this 
career; but in 1643, at the youthful age of eighteen, he 
was called away to take part in the civil war, which was 
then actively waging. As might be supposed from his 
connexions, the sympathies and affections of Richard 
Nicolls were engaged on the royal side. His mother was 
one of a family — itself connected with the royal line— 
which had been caressed and enriched by King James. 
His uncle, Dr. William Nicolls, a dignitary of the English 
Church, was indebted to the favour of King Charles for 
his preferments, having been presented in 1623 to the 
living of Cheadle in Chester by Charles, Prince of Wales 
and Earl of Chester, to whom the presentation had fallen 
by lapse, and was advanced in 1644 to the Deanery of 
Chester. 

“Richard Nicolls joined the royal forces, in which he 
received the command of a troop of horse. Each of his 
brothers commanded a company of infantry on the same 
side, and distinguished himself by his devotion to the 
royal cause; but the favour which their services gained 
them was more honourable than advantageous. They 


| shared the exile of the royal family, and following their 


York by Mynheer Knickerbocker, or any other account | 


of the origines of the greatest city of the western continent, 


are aware, that some two centuries ago it was the prin- | 


cipal settlement in the Dutch plantation of New Nether- 
lands, and that upon its conquest by the English it sur- 
rendered its name of New Amsterdam in honour of James, 
Duke of York, to whom the province, or rather the 
liberty to conquer it, had been granted by Charles II. 
They may, perhaps, also remember that the person who 
established the Anglo-Saxon pre-eminence in this portion 
of America was Colonel Richard Nichols. I have col- 


lected the following notes relating to this gentleman, who 


played so conspicuous a part in American history, 


| 


banished king in his wanderings, Edward, the elder bro- 
ther, died at Paris, and Francis at the Hague. During 
the period following the death of King Charles, when the 
royal family remained in Paris, Richard Nicolls was 
attached to the service of James Duke of York, whose 
attendants, as we learn from Clarendon, shared in a more 
than ordinary degree in the distresses, and also in the 





* Edward Bruce, second Lord Bruce of Kinlop, was 
made a Knight of the Bath at the creation of Henry 
— of Wales in 1610. Collins’s Peerage, Earl of Ayles- 

ury. 
+ Pedigree, 1628, ¢ Lysons’s Bedfordshire, p. 38. 
§ Collectanea Top. et Gen., vol. iv. p. 5, 
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disorder and faction, which prevailed in the banished 
court.* In the spring of 1652, the Duke of York obtained 
the permission of his brother and his council to join the 
army under the Marshal Turenne, then engaged in the 
war of the Fronde. Richard Nicolls accompanied him +, 
and had thus an opportunity, to adopt the words of the 
Cardinal Mazarin in proposing to the queen to send her 
son to the wars, of ‘ learning his mestier, under a general 
reputed equal to any captain in Christendom.’{ The 
duke afterwards served upon the other side under Don 
John of Austria and the Prince de Condé, and we may 
conjecture that he was followed throughout these cam- 
paigns by Nicolls, who on the return of the royal family 
to their country in 1660, was appointed one of the gentle- 
men of the bedchamber to the duke. = 

“In 1664, war with Holland being then imminent, the 
king granted to his brother the Duke of York, the country 
in North America then occupied by the Dutch Settlement 
of the Netherlands, The grant to the Duke of York is 
dated the 12th of March, 1664, and it comprises Long 
Island, and ‘all the land from the west side of Connec- 
ticut river to the east side of Delaware bay, and the 
islands known by the names of Martin’s Vineyard or 
Nantucks, otherwise Nantucket.’§ Part of this tract 
was conveyed away by the duke to Lord Berkeley of 





Stratton and George Carteret of Saltrum, co. Devon, by | 


lease and release dated the 22nd and 23rd of June, 1664, |j 
and received the name of New Jersey from its connexion 
with the Carteret family. 
“ Letters patent were issued on the 25th of April, 1664, 
appointing Colonel Richard Nichols, Sir Robert Carre, 
nt., George Cartwright (Carteret?), esq., and Samuel 


Maverick, esq., Commissioners, with power for them, or | 


any three or two of them, or the survivors of them, of 
whom Col. Richard Nichols, during his life, should be 
always one, and should have a casting vote, to visit all 
the colonies and plantations within the tract known as 
New England, and ‘to heare and determine all com- 
plaints and appeales in all causes and matters, as well 
military as criminal and civil, and proceed in all things 
for the providing for and settleing the peace and security 
of the said country according to their good and sound dis- 
cretion, and to such instructions as they or the successors 
of them have, or shall from time to time receive for us in 
that behalfe, and from time to time to certify us or our 
privy councel of their actings and proceedings touching 
the premisses.’ J 

“The instructions furnished to Colonel Nicolls respect- 
ing his proceedings with the Dutch, required him to re- 
duce them to the same obedience with the king’s subjects 
in those parts, without using any other violence than 
was necessary to those ends; and if necessary, ‘to use 
such force as could not be avoided for their reduction, 
they having no kind of right to hold what they are in 
possession of in our unquestionable territories, than that 
they are possessed of by an invasion of Us.’ ** 

“The expedition under Nicolls set sail from Ports- 
mouth in June, 1664. It consisted of four frigates, and 
about 300 soldiers. Colonel Nicolls, on board the ‘ Guyny,’ 
arrived at Boston on the 27th July, and required assist- 
ance towards reducing the Dutch. The council of the 








* Clarendon History, bk. xiii. 

+ I state this on the authority of George Chalmers’s 
Political Annals of the United Colonies, p. 573. I do not 
know where he gained his information. 

a bk. xiii. 
mith’s History of New York, p. 14. 
Did ry of I 


Hutchinson’s History of Massachussets, vol. i, App. 15. 
* Hazard’s Hist, Collect., vol. ii. 640. 








town agreed to furnish 200 men, but the object was 
effected by Nicolls before this force joined him. On the 
20th August, his force being now collected at Long 
Island, Nicolls summoned the Dutch governor to sur- 
render. Stuyvesant, the governor, would willingly have 
defended the town, but there was no disposition in the 
burghers to support him; and a capitulation was signed 
on 27th by Commissioners on each side, and confirmed by 
Nicolls.* In the course of the next months, Sir Robert 
Carr and Col. Carteret reduced all the remaining Dutch 
Settlements in the New Netherlands. 

“Upon the reduction of New Amsterdam, Nicolls as- 
sumed the government of the province, now called New 
York, under the style of ‘Deputy-Governor under his 
royal highness the Duke of York of all his territories 
in America.” The American authorities are generally 
agreed that his rule, though somewhat arbitrary, was 
honest and salutary. English forms and methods of 
government were gradually introduced : and in June, 
1665, the Scout, Burgomasters, and Schepens of the Dutch 
municipality were superseded by a mayor, aldermen, and 
sheriffs. His administration lasted three years, and his 
mode of proceeding is thus summed up byWilliam Smith, 
the historian of New York:—‘ He erected no courts of 
justice, but took upon himself the sole decision of all con- 
troversies whatever. Complaints came before him by 
petition; upon which he gave a day to the parties, and 
after a summary hearing, pronounced judgment. His 
determinations were called edicts, and executed by the 
sheriffs he had appointed. It is much to his honour, 
that, notwithstanding all this plenitude of power, he 
governed the province with integrity and moderation. 
A representation from the inhabitants of Long Island to 
the General Court of Connecticut, made about the time of 
the Revolution, commends him as a man of an easy and 
benevolent disposition ; and this is the more to be relied 
upon, because the design of the writers was, by a detail 
of their grievances, to induce the colony of Connecticut 
to take them under its immediate protection.’¢ In a 
letter to the Duke of York, dated Nov. 1665, Colonel 
Nicolls thus expresses himself: ‘ My endeavors have 
not been wanting to put the whole government into one 
frame and policy, and now the most factious republicans 
cannot but acknowledge themselves fully satisfied with 
the way and method they are in.’ 

“Nicolls returned to England in 1667, and resumed his 
position in the Duke of York’s household. In 1672 war 
was again proclaimed against the Dutch. The distinc- 
tion between the land and sea services was not then esta- 
blished, and several landsmen volunteered to serve in the 
fleet, which was commanded by the Duke of York, the 
Earl of Sandwich, and the Count D’Estrées. Among 
these volunteers were several of the Lord High Admiral’s 
household, and among their number Colonel Richard 
Nicolls. In the engagement which took place at Solebay, 
on the 28th of May, 1672, in which Lord Sandwich lost 
his life by the blowing up of the ship which he com- 
manded, Colonel Nicolls, with Sir John Fox, the Captain 
of the ‘Royal Prince’ in which he sailed, and several 
others of the volunteers, was also killed.§ His age at the 
time of his death was forty-seven, 

“Colonel Nicolls left no legitimate issue, and, I believe, 
was never married. His will, dated the 1st of May, 1672, 
on board the ‘ Royall Prince’ at the Nore, was proved by 
his executors in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury in 





* See this at length in Smith’s Hist. of New York, p. 26. 

+ Smith, History of New York, p. 36. 

{ Cited from New York Papers, iy. 6., and Chalmers, 
Political Annals, p. 599. 

§ Kennett, p. 314, 
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the following June. He desires to be buried at Ampthill, 
and alms to be given to the parishes through which his 





funeral would pass, and a marble monument to be erected | 
to his memory, with an inscription mentioning his father | 


and mother, his brother William, and his brothers Ed- 
ward and Francis, the one dead at the Hague, the other 
at Paris during the late usurpation; and his executors 
might add what they pleased about his own services in 
America and elsewhere. He prays his executors to be 
‘earnest solicitors with his Highness for the money due 
to him.’ 

“His executors fulfilled his injunctions by erecting a 
white marble monument to his memory in the north-east 
corner of the chancel of Ampthill Church, in the upper 
part of which the cannon ball which caused his death is 
enclosed, with the words ‘ Jnstrumentum mortis et immor- 
talitatis” The inscription on the monument is long, 
and may be read in I 
London, Appendix, p. 447.” 





RELIABLE. 
(2™ §. iii, 155.) 


I am sorry to say I am not convinced by P. 
First I will reply to his questions, the last first, 
and then the other will explain itself. What does 
“quid credas aut cui credas” mean? Terence 
himself shall explain—“ Tibi credo hoc.” So 
that the meaning of “ quid credas” is, Jn what to 
rely upon some one not expressed, the accusa- 
tive not depending on the verb at all, but ona 
preposition understood, as in the Greek accusa~ 
tive rAfrroua Thy Kepadny, and so we find, in place 
of this accusative, a genitive “Cui omnium rerum 
credit,” which means in all things. I still there- 
fore affirm that credo does not properly mean to 
believe at all without a dative or preposition after 
it expressed or understood. But this is not all: 
credo certainly never means to believe a person 
except when followed by a dative or preposition. 
We, however, use “ credible” of witnesses as well 
as facts, which is precisely the same as saying 
“ reliable.” I will now add a few examples, Ist 
of analogous words; 2nd of irregular words ; 
3rd of English words ending in “ ble” with an ac- 
tive signification — there are so many in English 
that it would be impossible to give them all: 

Ist. Medicabilis; of persons. 

Navigabilis; capable of being sailed (in), which is 
just as absurd as relied (on). 

Laughable; to be laughed (at). 

Accountable; to be accounted (for). 

Acquaintable; to be acquainted (with). 

Available; to be availed (of). 

Batable; to be bated or fought (for), and so de- 
bateable; to be debated (about). 

Habitable; to be dwelt (in). 

Indictable (offence) (for which) we may be indicted. 

Companable; fit to be companied (with), (unless it 
is active). Chaucer, vid. Richardson, 

Indispensable ; to be dispensed (with ). 

Disposable; to be disposed (of). 

Infallible proofs; by which we cannot be deceived, 
or it may be active, &c. &c. 


ennant’s Journey from Chester to | 





2nd. Capable, Accustomable, Actionable, Advantage- 

able, Clergyable, Serviceable, Charitable, Fashion- 

able, &c. &c. 

8rd. Accordable, Agreeable, Alliable, Comfortable, Con- 

ducible, Sensible, Chanceable, Communicable 

(person), Compatible, Concordable, Conformable, 

onscionable, Conversable, Delectable, Durable, 

Trascible, Reasonable, Stable, Passible, Passable, 
Responsible, &c. &c. 

And yet we are told that words ending in “ ble” 
are always synonymous with passive infinitives, 
The English of the whole matter is, that our lan- 
guage is alive, and so shows its life by invention 
of new words, which are sure to be distasteful to 
some people who will call them “newspaper slip- 
slop,” oak the like; just as if some of the noblest 
writing did not come out in the gigantic English 
newspapers, which do, and must, influence our 
language as much as our other writers. J.C. Jd, 


——_—————— 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Speech addressed to Charles II. (2™ 8. iii. oe 
—I presume that the Declaration to whic 
Cuericus (D.) refers is one a copy of which now 
lies before me, forming part of a volume with this 
title : — 

“ Recueil de quelques Pieces ci-devant publiées. En 
faveur de ceux de la Religion Reformée en France. Avec 
la Declaration du Roy du 28 May, 1669. Contenant ce 
qui doit etre observé par ses Subjects de la Religion Re- 
formée.” 

This volume is in 12mo., and has no name of 
place or printer, nor date; but probably was 
printed about 1670-80. It contains a short pre- 
face “au Lecteur,” an index of thirteen pieces 
collected in the volume, followed by the docu- 
ments themselves, with separate titles and paging. 
First comes a decree against the “ enlevement des 
enfans protestants,” made in 1665 ; next the Edict 
of Nantes, and its supplemental articles; and, 
thirdly, one with this title — 

“ Declaration du Roy en faveur de ses subiets de la 
Religion pretendué Reformée. Confirmative des Edicts de 
Pacification, Declarations, Reglemens et Articles & eux 
cy-deuant Accordez, Donné a Paris le 8 Juillet, 1643. 
Et Verifié en Parlement le 3 Aoust 1643.” 

The last piece in the book is — 

“ Declaration du Roy contenant ce qui doit estre d’ores- 
navant observé par ceux de la Religion Pretendué Re- 
formée. Verifiée en Parlement le 28 May, 1669.” 

This is the declaration alluded to in the first 
title-page, and is probably the one respecting 
which Crericus inquires: it makes 16 pages in 
all (including title), and consists of a preamble, of 
49 articles, and the verification. Perhaps your 
correspondent would like to see the book; if so, 
let him say. For my part, I am anxious to know 
more of the contents of the MSS. to which he 
refers, as they might be very useful to M. Liévre, 
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who is now writing a History of the Reformed 
Churches of Poitou ; with which province, I need 
not say, Rochelle stood in very close relationship. 
B. H. C. 
Ossian’s Poems (2™ §. iii. 28.) — A communi- 
cation headed “ Authenticity of Ossian'’s Poems,” 
in which Dr. Johnson's insinuation is referred to, 
that “the Translator would never show the original 
MS.,” has reminded me of the following curious 
letter, dated “ Belfast, August 4, 1820,” which I 
placed aside, long since, with other papers. I 
send the original document, yellow with age : 


“On opening a vault where stood the cloisters of the 
ld Catholic Abbey, at Connor, founded by St. Patrick, 
the workmen discovered an oaken chest, of curious and 
ancient workmanship, whose ‘contents on being opened, 

ved to be a translation of the Bible into the Irish 
character, and several other manuscripts in that language. 
The box was immediately taken to the Minister of Con- 
nor, the Rev. Dr. Henry, who unfortunately did not 
understand the aboriginal language, and he sent it to 
Dr. Macdonald of Belfast, who soon discovered the MSS. 
to be the original of the Poems of Ossian, written at Con- 
nor, by an Irish Friar, named Terence O’Neal, a branch 
of the now noble Family of the Karl O'Neal of Shane’s 
Castle, in the year 1463, The translations by Macpher- 
son, the Scotchman, appear to be very imperfect; this is 
accounted for by the Scotch Gaelic language having no 
character in which to preserve the Poems they had bor- 
rowed from the sister country. The Irish Translations of 
the Poem, however, by Baron Harold, who dedicated the 
work to Edmund Burke, are nearer the original, for the 
wily Scot, Macpherson, to give them a greater air of an- 
tiquity, omitted all allusions to the religious subjects 
which the originals possess. The fixing of the scenes of 
the Poem at and round Connor, by the antiquarian Camp- 


bell, who travelled here a few years ago, gave rise to the | 


digging and searching about the old Abbey and Castle, 
which has thus happily terminated in making, against 
his will, ‘the Land of the Harp,’ the birthplace of the 
author of the Poems of Ossian. I conclude in the words 
of Smollett : — ‘ Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn! ’” 
WituraMm Joun Fitz-Parrick. 
Kilmacud Manor, Dublin. 


Cheer, Boys, Cheer (2™ §. iii. 67.) — The song 
written by Lady Maxwell, to this tune, is called 
“The Soldier’s Song.” The first line and each of 
the lines of the chorus begins with the words, 
“Cheer, Boys, Cheer.” J. W. H. 

Wigtoun, N. B. 


Double Hexameter (2™ S. iii. 168.) —I have 
always seen the lines quoted thus : 
“Qui Christum noscit, sat scit si cetera nescit : 
Qui Christum nescit, nil scit si cetera noscit.” 
I believe they are St. Augustine's. They cer- 
tainly savour strongly of his love of epigram and 
alliteration. ¥. GC. 7, 


Workmen's Terms (2™ S. iii. 166.) — If my 
memory does not mislead me, W. O. W. will find 
something like that which he seeks in Randle 
Holmes's Academie of Armorie. M. L. 

Lincoln’s Inn. 


“ Zorcha” (2° S. iii. 170.) — One would natu- 
rally look to the Spanish or Portuguese for this 
word, but in vain. In Chinese, a ship, or any 
vessel that navigates the water, is called chuen: 
whence, ping chuen, a ship of war; seun chuen, 
a small cruiser; yang chuen, a foreign ship; ho- 
chuen, a merchant ship; pth tsaow chuen, a junk 
(whence perhaps our word junk, thus, chuen junk), 
a low chuen, a short of fighting ships: and from 
low chuen may have been corrupted lorcha. 

Mr. Cobden (in his speech in the House, Feb. 
26), said — 

“ A vessel called a lorcha, a name derived from the 
Portuguese settlement at Macao, on the mouth of the 
Canton river, opposite to that where Hong Kong lies, 
and which merely means that it is built after the Kuro- 
pean model, not that it is built in Europe.” 

R. S. Cuarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 


Singularly enough, within half an hour after 
seeing this Query, I met with the reply to it in a 
paragraph of Mr. Cobden’s speech last night in 
the House of Commons: 

“ Lorcha is a name derived from the Portuguese settle- 
ment at Macao, on the mouth of the Canton river, opposite 
to that where Hong Kong lies, and which merely means 
that it is built after the European model.” — Times re- 
| port, Feb, 27. 





Mercator, A.B. 


“ Carrenare” (2™ §, iii. 170.) —I have not a 
copy of the work referred to in the Query, as to 
the meaning of the two lines in Chaucer : 
| « Go hoodless into the drie see,” &c. 


Ido not understand the “drie see;” but the 
carrenare is the carnerie (charnel house): so the 
meaning of the lines must be something to this 
effect : that if any go unprotected into danger, he 
will come to the “dead house.” B. W, 


Meaning of “In” (2° S. iii. 169.) — Zn is not 
a prefix, as your correspondent supposes; the en- 
tire word Jnver, or as it should be spelled, Jndear, 
and pronounced Jnver, means pasture land on a 
river's bank, or at the mouth of a river. It means 
also a river in some cases, but then it should be 
written inmar or inmara, t.e. the junction of the 
river with the sea; the pronunciation is nearly the 
same as Inver. Fras. Crossiey. 


Bashett, Baskett, De la Béche (2° S. ii. 416.) 
—JIn confirmation of my suggestion that these 
names may have originated in the old Norman 
La besche (the name probably of a prison func- 
tionary), I find mentioned by the elder D'Israeli, 
Elizabeth and her Parliament, a Mr. Basche, who 
held office in the Ship Victualling Department, 
1566. 

This is worth notice, as a nearer approach to 
what appears to be the origin of these names. 

Henry T, River. 
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Sunbeam passing unpolluted through Pollution 
(2 S. i. 114. 304, 442. 502.) — None of your cor- 
respondents, I think, have noticed a remarkable 

assage in Eusebius on this point, which is quoted 
_ Bishop Pearson, and is thus introduced by him 
while treating of our Saviour’s Passion, the sub- 
ject of the Fourth Article of the Creed: 

“ Far be it from us to think that the Derry, which is 
Immutable, could suffer; Which only hath Immortality, 
could die. The conjunction with Humanity could put no 
imperfection upon the Divinity; nor can that Infinite 
Nature, by any external acquisition, be any way changed 
in Its intrinsical and esser.tial perfections. 
rays 7? Sun are thoughi to insinuate into the most noi- 
some bodies without any pollution of themselves, how can 
that Spiritual Essence contract the least infirmity by any 
union with humanity ? 

“Os ob8" HAcaxod Gwrds waOordy Tt axrives Ta TWavTa TANpOd- 
Gat, Kai gwudtwv vexpov Kai ob xaBapav éharrémevar’ TroAd 
twAdov } aowparos To Gcod Sivayis ovr’ Gv waOot Thy ovoiay 
ovr’ av BAaBein cuparos dowpdtws éradwudvyn.””— Euseb. De- 
mon, Evang. |, iv. ¢. 13. 

ErRIonnaca. 

The Sin of Gehazi (2™ S. iii. 169.) — Perhaps 
the following, from Thomas Aquinas (2*. quest. 
C, art. 1.), may be sufficient for the satisfaction 
of your correspondent Mr. Eastwoop : 

“Ad quartum dicendum, quod Simon Magus ad hoc 
emere voluit potestatem spiritualem, ut eam postea ven- 
Et sic illi, qui spiritualia ‘vendunt, confor- 
mantur Simoni Mago in intentione: in actu vero illi qui 
emere volunt. Illi autem qui vendunt in actu imitantur 
Genazt, discipulum Heliswi, de quo legitur, 4 Reg. V., 
quod accepit pecuniam a leproso mundato; unde vendi- 
tores spiritualium possunt dici non solum Symoniaci, sed 
etiam Giezite.” 

J. Sansom, 

Vaurhall (2™ §. iii. 120. 177.) — Mr. Foss, in 
his account of Faukes de Breaute (Judges of 
England, vol. ii. p. 256.), after stating that King 
John, in reward for his services, gave him in mar- 
riage Margaret, the widow of Baldwin de Ripariis, 
Earl of Albemarle, with the wardship of her son, 
Earl Baldwin, and the custody of his lands, pro- 
ceeds thus : 

“ Part of these were in South Lambeth, where he built 
a hall or mansion-house, which was called by his name, 
and is termed Faukeshall, or ‘ La Salle Fawkes,’ in 10 Ed- 
ward I. It is mentioned in the charter of Isabella de 
Fortibus, Countess of Albemarle and Devon, and Lady of 
the Isle of Wight, dated in 1293, by which she sold her 
possessions to King Edward 1.” 

Both Mr. Foss and Mr. Cunningham quote the 
Archeological Journal, vol. iv. p. 275., as their 
authority; and Mr. Cunningham adds, from 
Lysons, vol. i. p.321., the several grants of the 
manor by the two succeeding kings, and how it 
came again into the possession of Edward III. 

{In the charter, dated August 4, 1363, by which 
Edward the Black Prince, by permission of his 
father, gave this property to the church of Can- 
terbury, to found a chantry where two priests 
were to pray for his soul (which is copied in the 


If the bright | 


Rev. Canon Stanley's Historical Memorials of 
Canterbury, pp. 128—131.), it is described “ ma- 
nerium nostrum de Faukeshalle juxta London.” 
The estate is still held by the dean and chapter of 
the cathedral. 

Mr. Booxer may therefore be satisfied that it 
did not take its name from any family living in 
the reign of James I. D. §. 


Portraits of Bishops (2™ §. iii. 148.) —I should 
recommend to An Eccuesiastic the works of 
Britton on several of the Cathedrals ; Granger's 
Dictionary ; Cassan’s Lives of the Bishops of Sarum, 
Winton, and Bath and Wells; Skelton’s Ozxonu 
Illustrata. He will find it more difficult to ascer- 
tain the birthplaces of bishops than to discover 
their portraits. Evans in the Strand has a very 
complete set. Macxenzig Watcort, M.A, 


Anonymous Portraits (2™ §. iii. 170.) — The 
portraits your correspondent has are : 

No. 1., that of Paul Scarron; see it in his 
Whole Comical Works, translated by Mr. Thomas 
Brown, &c., 8vo., 1700. 

No. 2., that of Joshua Sylvester, to be found in 
the Diuine Weekes and Workes of Du Bartas, 
translated by him, folio, 1641, with Vicar’s lines ; 
Corn. V. Dalen, Sculp. J. 0. 


A Railway Query (2™ S. iii. 111. 176.) —G. J. 
C. D. is a very awkward laughing-stock for J. L. 
C. or C. A., or any other smatterer of dynamical 
science. He can afford to let them laugh to their 
heart's content, for he is perfectly right in his 
mechanics, as they are entirely wrong. It is de- 
monstrable that a train running from the North 
Pole southward, or from the South Pole north- 
ward, at usual railway speed, would be very soon 
off the rails. The only reason why no allowance 
is made by constructors of railways for the lateral 
pressure caused by the earth's diurnal rotation, as 
properly pointed out by G. J. C. D., is that where 
railways at present exist that pressure is very 
small compared with the oscillations of the train 
due to other causes. C. Mansriecp InGesy. 

Birmingham. 


“ Blindman’s Holiday” (2™ S. iii. 137.) —There 
is really nothing occult in “ blindman’s holiday,” 
if people could but be persuaded of it. When it 
is too dark to continue one’s daylight occupation, 
and not dark enough to justify candles, we lay 
aside the book, or pen, or brush, or needle, saying 
“Tt is blindman’s holiday ;” in other words, “I 
| must now be idle because I cannot see to work.” 
| But the chatty, pleasant, little interval of twilight 
| which follows surely bears no resemblance to the 
| utter darkness of blindman’s all day. The holi- 
| day, too, it must be remembered, ceases as soon as 
| it is really dark enough to have the candles > 





| 
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Mistletoe, how produced (2™ §. iii. 47. 153.) — 
About seven years since, as nearly as I can 
remember, I was induced by an article in the 
Cottage Gardener, to insert some seeds of the mis- 
tletoe, according to Mr. Hott Wuire’s recipe, 
under the bark of three or four apple-trees in my 
garden. I looked in vain for their germination 
from time to time, and had almost forgotten the 
circumstance, till your pages gave me a reminder, 
and I now find a vigorous young plant, some eight 
inches in breadth, on one of the trees, as the re- 
sult of my proceeding. 

It is by no means a common plant in this im- 


mediate neighbourhood, and I suspect there is no | 


other specimen of it growing in my parish. 
. W. Bryenam. 
Bingham’s Melcombe, Dorchester. 


Almshouses recently founded (2™ §. ii. 189. 300. 
439. ; iii. 39.) —‘There are some almshouses on 
Enfield Highway, Middlesex, which were “erected 
and endowed,” as the inscription on a stone tablet 
tells the passer-by, “ by Mr. Charles Wright, for 
the support of six poor women, a.p. 1847.” 

Mercator, A.B. 

Door Inscription (2™ §. ii. 238.) — Over the 

gate of the Duke of Argyle’s house, — 


“ Dux Cumbriz nobis hac otia fecit.” 
King’s Anecd., 84. 


Mackenzie Watcort, M. A. 


Tailor’s Gravestone (2™ S. iii. 66.) — We have 
now got to the real solution of the mystery. 
ileur-de-lis is, in books of fifty years old and 
more, very generally written, flower-de-luce. In 
Scotland, louse is pronounced loose, — thence the 
pun. YF. 





St. Germain Lords (2™ §. iii. 112.) —I am not | 


aware of any published or MS. list of these crea- 
tions; but in Mr. Riddell’s work on Peerage and 
Consistorial Law I see reference made to the dis- 
covery by Mr. Turnbull (an eminent genealogical 
barrister of Lincoln's Inn) of an original patent of 
the English barony of Cleworth by James, in 
favour of his favourite counsellor, John Earl of 
Melfort, dated August 7, 1689. Along with this 
grant, never heard cf previously, Mr. ‘Turnbull it 
seems had found an original pardon by James to 


*the same earl, dated at St. Germain, June 23, 
H. 


1694. See Riddell, ii. 963. 
Temple, 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Lord Stanhope and Mr. Cardwell, the Trustees of the 
Papers left by the late Sir Robert Peel, have just com- 
pleted the more immediate object of their appointment 
by the publication of the second volume of the Memoirs 
by the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P., &e. 





Part II. The New Government, 1834-5. Part III. Repeal 
of the Corn Laws, 1845-6. As may be supposed the 
greater interest will be found in the latter portion of this 
volume; treating, as it does, of the second occasion on 
which Sir Robert Peel felt himself in the position of being 
compelled to a course of conduct at direct variance with 
the opinions “adopted at an early period of his public 
life” —“ opinions generally prevalent at the time among 
men of all parties, as to the justice and necessity of pro- 
tection to domestic agriculture,”— but which opinions he 
was now to renounce, and treat as nought. One thing is 
clear, however, from these papers, that, although uncon- 
sciously perhaps to Sir Robert Peel himself, those views 
and opinions were gradually undergoing great modifica- 
tions; and when the failure of the potato crop, in 1845, 
forced him as the First Minister of the Crown to cast 
about for the means of averting as far as possible the 


| impending calamity, it is not difficult to trace the course 


of reasoning by which his mind was converted to the 
doctrines of another school. But we have nothing to do 
with politics. The volume presents the vindication of a 
great man for his conduct at a great crisis. It will of 
course be regarded as more or less satisfactory, as the 
reader considers more or less important the then condi- 
tion of the country, or the consequences of the breaking 
up of the great Conservative party. One thing, how- 
ever, it will do, and that very effectually. It will show, 
not only on the part of Sir Robert Peel, but on the part 
of all the eminent men who figure in the volume, the high 
principles which govern the conduct and mark the cha- 
racter of English statesmen. ‘The public will, we have 
no doubt, receive the work with great satisfaction, and will 
look forward with anxiety to the promised selection from 
his Correspondence, “ written with all the unreserve of 
personal regard or official connexion.” 

From politics to poetry is a wide step, yet one we must 
take, that we may call the attention of our readers toa new 
reprint, by Messrs. Washbourne, of Percy’s Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry. We believe these three volumes, 
edited by the learned Bishop of Dromore, have done far 
more than any other book that was ever produced to create 
a love for our English ballad poetry: and that as long as 
such a taste remains, this publication will retain a fore- 
most place in every library. In the present edition, 
“The Wanton Wife of Bath,” the subject of some recent 
communications to this journal, has been restored. 

From one reprint to another. Mr. Russell Smith has 
just added to the valuable series of reprints which he is 
producing in a neat form, and at a 7 moderate price, 
under the title of Library of Old Authors, a reprint of 
Aubrey’s Miscellanies. This little volume, with the por- 
trait and memoir of Aubrey and useful index, will be 
prized by all who know how valuable are the jottings of . 
* John Aubrey ” on the matter of old English Folk Lore. 

Dear old Westminster—by which we mean West- 
minster proper, the united parishes of St. Margaret’s and 
St. John’s, where Caxton set up the first printing press 
erected in England,— has signalised itself by being the first 
of the metropolitan districts to establish a Free Library. 
‘Tuesday evening saw it opened by a meeting presided 
over by Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, and which 
was addressed by the President, by Mr. Ewart, the ori- 
ginator of these Free Libraries, Mr. Helps, the Rev. W. 
Cureton, and by many of the ratepayers; but by none 
more effectively than by the Rector of St. John’s, the 
Rev. J. Jennings, who declared that many as were the 
sermons preached in the two parishes, none were so good 
or so effective as the consistent Christian life of their ex- 
cellent chairman, The meeting passed off admirably, and 
we trust that the invitation for donations of books and 
money to the Westminster Free Library will be liberally 
answered. 
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BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Swirr's Larrens, 8vo. London, 1741. 
Tas Atows Macazne. Royal 8vo. All published. 


*ee Letters, sating pgstionlare and lowest price, carr fee to 
sent to Messns. Bert & Basse, Publishers of “* 6 8 heii | 
QUERIES, a 186, F leet Stree 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the aetete 
the gentleman by whom they are require 
dress is given for that purpose : 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Books to be sent direct to 
and whose name and ad- 


Bunosss, Rev. R., Toroornaray anv Antiqcrrizs or Rome. 8vo. Lond. 
1831. 


Qvarasmens ve Qornecy, Vies pes Ancarrecres, &c. 8vo. 1830. 
Wanted by Rev. A. Taylor, M.A.,3. Blomfield Terrace, Paddington. W. 


Matices ta Caorrespantents, 


A mong many articles of great interest which we have been compelled to 
pe atpes ne until next week we may mention Prorrsson De Morncan on 
ord Halifax, Mrs. Barton, and the New Atalantis; the Rev. Hewny | 
Waren on the Time of our Saviour's Birth ; answers to Demonologi- 
cal Queries, &c. 
The 


umerous, 


Booxs Wanrev. We must limit the space allotted to these wants. 
bookselling friends are getting too long and too 
received from them this week would fully occupy one 


s from ou 
have 


Temple) will find much information respecting 
10th, and ith Vols. of our First Series. 


A Constant Reaper 
The Crescent in the 7th, 8th 
W.D.H. We 
mentioned in“ N 
glad to 


do not believe that the Catalogue of Satirical Medals 
& Q.,” Ist 8. ii. 347. has yet appeared. We should be 
know how svon it may be expected. 

Mapame or Canrouy és thanked ; but we 
Bull's claim to the authorship of 
ly settled by Da. Gaowtierr and Ma. 


Tae Transtaron of expect 
shortly to have the quesiion as to Dr 
“ God Save the King” definitive 
Caarrecy. 

E.L. C. (Beveridge) will find the 
verformed in Cornwall, in Sandys" 
Modern, p. 171. Jt is no duwht a 


H. Gopwix. 


Christmas Play of St. George as 
Christmas Carols, Ancient and 

leacendant of the old Mysteries. 

The Latin drinking song beginning — 

“ Meum est propositum in taberna mori,” 

forms a portion of a longer vem,“ Con 

Latin Poems commonly “attributed to Walter 
Wright for the Camogn Society in 184). 

and pp. 71—5. 


feasio Goliee,” printed in The 
Mapes, edited by Mr. 
See Introd., pp. xix. and xlv. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
OFFICE. 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
2nd March, 1857. 


y lor AQUARIT 


the WORLD of vy 
MALS and SEA 


wards of TEN ChROGH 


and FRESH WAT 


ER.- 
BEST, and most V atte 
IN 


H. T. Bowaart will find the lines he is in search of in George Colman's 
Broad Grins, 

H.T.B. Lady F. Hastings. 
44, 92. 108. 160, 

Senex C. Fraser's, Blackwood's, Bentley's, the New Monthly, ail ad- 
mit anonymous tales. 

B. W. is thanked for his communication on The Great Sacrifice, but he 
will find that he has been anticipated in the present number. 

Eanara. — 2nd §. iii. 200, col. 1. 1. 47., for “ Bien Bom" read“ Bim 

om 


See “N. & Q.,” Ist S, ili. 443. 522. ; iy, 


- Sn ann Queares” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Monruty Parts. The subscription for Stamrev Copies for- 
warded direct from the Publishers (including the Half-yearly Inpex) ts 
lls. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order in favour of Messns, 
Bett ano Dacoy, 186. Fieer Sraeer, E.C.; to whom also all Commoni- 
CATIONS Pon THE Epiror should be addressed. 


NOW READY, price 5s. cloth, 


GENERAL INDEX 
NOTES AND QUERIES 


FIRST SERIES, Vols. I. to XII. 


“The utility of such a volume, not only to men of letters, but to well- 
informed readers generally, is too obvious to require proof, more ea 
pecially when it is remembered that many of these references (between 
30,000 and 40,000) are to articles which themselves po int out the best 
sources of information upon their respective subjects.""— The Times, 
June 28, 1856. 

“Here we have a wonderful whet to the First Series of NOTES 
AND QUERIES, exciting the appetite of those who do not yet possess 
it, and forming that kind of necessar ypaniment to it which 
must be procured by those who «dc .* * Practically, in fact, the 
value of the First Series of NOTES AND QUERIES as a work of 
reference is doubled to all students by this publication.” — Eraminer, 
July 12th. 


“ A GENERAL INDEX to the valuable and curious matter in the 
First and completed Series of NOTES AND QUERIES is a great 
boon to the literary student. * * * Having already had occasion to 
refer to it on various points, we can bear testimony to its usefulness.” 
— Literary Gazette, July 26t 


BELL & DALDY, 186. Fleet Street ; and by Order of all Booksellers 
and Newsmen. 





ARTRIDGE & COZENS is 
the CHEAPEST HOUSE in the hae | 
for PAPER and ENVELOPES, &c. ful 
Cream- laid Note, 5 quires for 6d. ; Super Thick 
ditto, 5 quires for Is.; Super C ream- laid Adhe- 
sive Envelopes, 6d. per 100 ; Large Blue Office 





JM, MARINE 
_ The I ARGEST, 
SALE-STOCK in 
“MARINE ANI- 
comprising 


Outsides Thick Satin 


OTICE is hereby given, that 

the Books for the Transfer of Shares 

in this Society will be closed on THURSDAY 

the 19th Instant, and will be re-opened on 
WEDNESDAY the &th day of April next. 

The Dividends for the Year 1856 will be 
payable on and after MONDAY the 6th day of 
April next. 

By order of the Directors 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES 
Actuary. 
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JELGRAVE HOUSE 
NARY, BRILL, BUCKS. 


This Establishment for YOUNG LADIES 
beviag been enlerged, a few additional PU- 
PILS can be RECEIVED. Great advantages 
are offered to Parents desiring a well-grounded 
and useful Education for their Daughters, 

at the same time the Ornamental 

are not forgotten. 
tem pursued embraces the most ap- 
roved methods of Instruction, and is caleu- 
ated to prepare the Pupil for an efficient dis- 
charge of the domestic and social duties likely 
to devolve upon them in after life. The Young 
Ladies are treated with maternal kindness, and 
nothing is omitted that caa contribute to their 
comfort and progress. 

Terms — 20 Gorneas pen Annum. 
Including every expense, except Laundress and | 
Books. 

Provisions unlimited, and of the best quality. 

French, German, Music, and Draw ing (when 
required ) taught by weil-qualified Masters. 

A Prospectus, with full partic ulars, will be 
forwarded on application to MRS. CLARK, 
Belgrave House, Brit, Bucks. 


| of the 


AN 
including MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED 
SPECIES, exclusively contributed from the 
richest spots. of the British coast, thoroughly 
acclimated in THIRTY LARGE PLAT 
; NK eqetepating © ret LUN- 


MR. W. ALFRED LLOYD — and a from 
St. John Street Road to more commodious and 
specially arranged premises, as under. A de- 
tailed LIST on applicatic Every ww. of 
the requisite APPARATUS. All the BOOKS 
on the subject. The most delicate organiza- 
tions packed to go any distance. A long course 
of experiments has at length so perfected AR- 
TIFICIAL SEAWATER, that it is analyti- 
cally correct, and answers every purpose. Sole 
Agent for the celebrated TANKS of Sanders 
and Woolcott, and at the same prices. 


W. ALFORD LLOYD, 19. & ®. Portland 
Road, Regent's Park, London. 
TOBACCO 


J ber GREAT 
CONTROVERSY.—DR. SEXTON will 


lecture on this important Topic daily at 3 and 
past 7 p.m., at DR. KAHN'S Museum, No. 4. 
Coventry Street, Leicester Square. The Mu- 
seum, which now stands wholly unrivalled in 
the world, and the rarity and completeness of 
whose contents have already acquired for it 
an European reputation, and obtained the 
warm commendation of the press in this and 
other countries, is open daily, for gentlemen 
only, from 10to 10. A new Lecture is delivered 
by DR. KAHN at } past 8 p.m. precisely, ad- 
mission, one shilling. Descriptive catalogues 
Museum, containing Lectures as de- 
livered by DR. KAHN, gratis to the visitors. 


ditto, 4s. 6d. per 1000; 
Letter, 3d. per quire; Sermon Paper, 4s. 6d. 
er ream ; Ruled ditto, 5e. 6d. . & C.’s Law 

‘en (as flexib as the Quill), only 2s. per gross. 
Partridge & Cozens’ New Paper made from 
Straw, 2s. 9d. per ream. 


Catalogues Post Free. Orders over 20s, Car- 


riage paid. 


Observe. —PARTRIDGE & COZENS, Manu- 
facturing Stationers, 1. Chancery Lane, 
Fleet Street. 


] EAL & SON’S NEW ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE _ contains 

Designs and Prices of 159 different Articles of 

BED-ROOM FURNITURE, as well as o 

100 Bedsteads, and Prices of every Description 

of Bedding. Sent Free by Post. 

HEAL & SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed- 
Room Furniture Manufacturers, 196. Tot- 
tenham Court Road. W. 


GOLD MEDAL FOR ENGRAVING. 


) ONUMENTAL ~ BRASSES, 
4 Ecclesiastical, Corporate and Official 
and Private Seals, Dies and Stamps, and 
Plates in Medieval and Modern Styles. Arms 
sought for: Sketch, 2s. éd.; in Colour, 5s.; 
posated on Vellum, 2is.; Crest on Seal, 8. 
Monograms and other Designs executed in 
correct Style. 
T. MOORING Heraldic Artist and Engraver, 
1. High Holborn. W.C. 








